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PREFACE 

In chis , the second occasional paper issued by the 
Dvuarcment of Higher Education, we feature a thoughtful analysis 
by a graduate of the Department, Arthur Levine. His doctoral 
dlssercation was concerned with how aiid why change succesds 
or falls. Mr. Levine ' s paper considers these issues in a study 
of Lhe Colleges, an innovative undergraduate component of the 
State University of New York at Buffalo. His paper provides inoigbt 
into the general problems of innovation in higher education 
a-:id also sheds light on a unique educational experinient. 

In addition to Arthur Levine 's analys's. we include a 
recfjnt formal evaluation of the Colleges to ' '.ic: an up-date 
to the paper. 

These papers are designed not only r inr •vr,Ti professionals 
in 111 i?her education of current research done in » h- Department 
of Higher Education, but also to create controvers;/ find thought. 
We feel this paper serves both functions admirably. 

Arthur Levine received -his Ph.D. from the Departments 
of Higher Education and Sociology in 1976. He is -currently a Senior 
Fellow at the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Educa- 
tion. His book, Reform of Undergraduate Education (Jossey-Bass , 
1973). received the American Council on Education "Book of the 
'Year" award in 1974;. His most recent publication is Handbook on 
Undergraduate Curriculum (Jossey-Bass 1978) . 

! Philip G. Altbach 

; , E. D, Duryea 

Series Editors 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF INNOVATLON IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION: A MODEL 

In 1969 Lhu faculty of Brown ,Universit:y voted to 
■;e:}Iace. in toto , their traditional program with a progressive 
new student-centered curriculurrK The change was widely noticed 
in the educational community and was the subject of much praise. 
Commenting on the program five years later in an article 
entitled, ''Brown University Trend: Back to Old Curriculum," 
Robert Rheinehold said, "today the reforms which were hailed as 
the most flexible and progressive undergraduate curriculumi to 
be found in any major American university are struggling for 
survival against heavy odds" (New York Times , 2/24/75, p= 5). 
He went on to chronicle the de facto rollapse of the program. 

Across the con^inent, Stanford University in 1969 
introduced a major curriculum change which included two extra- 
departmental credit-granting units. After more than a year of 
operation. John Weingart and I reviewed those programs and were 
so impressed with their success that we recommended they be 
profiled as part of a planned television documentary on higher 
education. On January 14, 1975, Stanford announced .that it was 
terminating both units ( San Francisco Chronicle , 1/15/75, p. 3), 

One thing the new curriculum at Brown and the subunits 
at Stanford have in coiranon ia that they were both innovations. 
The key words to describe them or any innovation might be new 
and different . In this sense innovation combines the elements 
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of reform and change, reform implying new and change implyx ii' 
different. It can operationally be defined as any departurG 
from Che tradilianal pr^icCicef^ of a particulai; college or univtr- 
siLy, As a rcBult, Lhe eltancnt OL n^^wnys^ inhcrenl in inncvarian 
is a relatlvt^ phenomenon- ^what Is new in one place may be old 
in the next . 

The process of Innovaticr or change has been described 
in several studies of organi>ia tions and groups [Hage and Aiken 
(70). >Umn and Neff (61), Rogers ('2). Rogers and Shoemaker (71), 
SmeLser (59)]- All present mulLi-phased models which can be 
consolidauod into four fundamentaL stages: (1) the existence of 
a perceived need to change- it is realized that an individual, 
group, or college-wide need is not being satisfied; (2) the 
transformation of the need into a program==a concrete plan for 
saclsfying the need is planned and formulaced; (3) the initiation 
and impU .ntation of the program^-the plan, is put into operation 
on a crial basis; (4)- institutionalization or termination of 
the program-neither the operating plan is stabilized and socially 
integrated into the college or it is diocontinued. This paper is 
concerned with the fourth £^tage; the period described in the 
Brown and Stanford accounts. Little attention has been paid to 
the question of what .happens to an innovation after it has been 
adopted. This is unfortunate because innovations are frequently 
transformed following their adoption. Sometimes they erode away 
as at Brown; sometimes they end abruptly as at Stanford; and 
less frequently they significantly change the college in which 
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they were adopLed. This chaptjer presents a model which describes 
Che various outcomes of. innovations during the post-adoption 

period and the r'U,ionalQ for those outcomes. In Chapter 2, the 
model is applied in a study of 14 exporimenial colleges at the State 
University of New York at Buffalo. Chapter 3 concludes the 
paper with a discussion of why inn.nvation fails. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The process of innov.ttion begins with the college or university. 
All kinds of insti tutiouL^ of higher education have been 
chronicled--publlc, private, sectarian, nonsectarian , selective, 
nonselective, large, small, and so on. They are all different, 
yet they all have three characteristics in comnion. These are 
a network of social relations, shared orientations, and continuance 
over time. The network of social relations includes a means 
of communication, patterns of authority and control, rules of 
membership, and the other characteristics chat describe the 
ways in which people inceract in the college or university. 
Shared orientations consist of a common set of norms, values, and 
goals. Norms are the commonly prescribed guidelines to conduct 
within the college; values are the commonly shared belieft, and 
sentiments within the college; and goals, which jre reflective 
of college values and are attained according co college norms, 
are the piirpose and direction of the college. 

The specific variety of shared orientations and network 
of social relations which comprise a particular college or 
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univcrriitv conrili-LuLe its clriraci-er or perrfonaUiy. CalLcj^os 
prococt thai character by inaanp of bound'n' i.cfj . Kni. Ivr :)i i 

a collc'-:;o i.^r, more goi^c/ra i iy , any a rr aii i mm^ * s Bociai anaco 
in order x:o retc:i:\ *'a limiLed range of ac i.; ivi , and a given 
pattern of constanuy and s^:ahLIiLy v/ithii- th}: larger environment'' 
(i^rLksun, L96t), p, 10). I'hio raaji'ia Lhai. buiuaiariaK a 1 i^Ciiiiiy c r ibv' 
ur stipLilaie ihr nufaanrk of aoaia]. reLitiainH 'ind HharLfd urloiit:^.!- 
Lions appropriate to rhe cnllta^e, Thuir function is to maintain 
the GO Here vorv niiich as it is. Anv change in shared orientations 
/ind i^ociai re.aitiona i^i^'iin lUo college requiroB a change in 
bountlai r Le^? , 

INNOVATIONS IN C0LLFGE3 AND INXVERSITIES 

Inngvacion is likely to occur when a college fails 
to achieva deBired ^oals or when it is felt that goals can bettex' 
be satisfied in another manner. These realisiatioris were described 
earlier as the first phase o'f the four-stage innovation process-- 
tha need stage. The realisation of need and subsaquent Innovation 
may or may not be an immediate response to goal failure. It may 
not occur until there has been extensive internal or external 
examination; or it may, in facti never ■occur. Collages that 
continually neglect to respond to goal failure are likely candi- 
dates for eKtinction. If, howciver , a need is recognized and the 
college seeks a means for satisfying it. No matter what the means 
it reprBsents an innovation for that college., 
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The actual contiact betwetm an innovation and a college 
can occur during any of: the first three stages of the iTuinvation 
process. During the flrnt stage, recognition of need, and the 
second ^3tage, planning and formulating a solution, the innovation 
is, at its point of greatcist devf lupineut , uuthiLig moro tangiblG 
than an idea. Participation in thewe two stages may vary from a 
college-wide to an individual phenomenon. The possessor of an 
innovative idea need bo unly a single individual, and possibly 
even an individual external to the college For example, one 
person, or the entire university coiraTiunity, or even an outside 
source such as the U.S. Department of Labor may identify the failure 
of the university to consider the problems of women as a need. 
The planning and formulation of the solution can vary from an 
individual designing an independent study; to the faculty, students ^ 
and administration of the university forming a Joint conmittee 
to creafe a women's studies program; to the U.S. DepartTneht of 
Labor imposing affirmative action guidelines upon the university. 
In any case, when the innovation or solution is implemented and 
initiated, which is the third stage of the innovation process, 
there is necessarily contact between the college and the innova- 
tion, whether or uot the college approved the innovation. 

This thi HtaK^ "i ^ trial period. During 
it,* the innovation : j lasted as a Bolutinn to the imsatis- 
fled need. If the ccale^^e has fornially approved the innovation 
and thereby permittQU its implementation and initiation, it 



usaally grants Che innuvaLlon .i\om<2 dejM-ee ul" r.>iciai autonomy 

in order fo worl- out unrcsolvucl quesLlonM, s-jlve unant:icipaf-.ea 

i:, l-v.),.. . a. id ^-i i:aiirr;i I L ar. ^.ouj^e . The ren f • , a- , .-hp coIIo-m 

bev^ns fiQ Kcnii a s;radualLy incrc-asinj; number of cuca; no cht: 

innova t bun- -sonic; uub^ Le, sonie unsulU: li^- ■-abouL; how it should 

ht?'.ln lifitiny in wi!;h ihe insLituLion, Those cues are intenuea .„ 

Co begin the fourCh stage of the irnovation process, Lnsti t:u- 

tionalii-ation or Lormination, doaigned to make the innovation 

just a routine part of the college, a necessary oecurronce if 

tile institution is to, achieve a common set of goals. 

If the innovation is not approved by the college, the 
grace period prior to institut ioiialiKation or termination des- 
cribed above is unlikely. Autonomy is a prize that a college 
grants only after it has legitimized an innovation, and formal 
approval is the way in which it confers legitimacy. 

i:^STITUTIOWALIZATION OR TEWllNATION OF THE IWNOVATION; A MODEL 

Because innovations are by definition departures from traditional 
college practices, the innovation and its parent college have 
at least a somewhat different set of goals, norms, and values, 
and, as a result, a differing set of boundaries. This is apparent 
in the unapproved innovation soon after implementation-initiation 
and in the approved innovation by the end of the trial period. 
The presence of two separate and divergent boundary systems 
combine to provide multiple or blurred definitions of institutional 
character A college cannot function in this manner. Each 



bqijndiry system, pulls it in a different direction by making com- 
peting demands for its , resources * This results initially in 
hostility and ofte-n ultimately in open conflict between the college 

and the innovation. The conflict can only be resolved by making 
congruent the diverging, boundaries, which is essential for insti- 
tutiotial health, Otherwise the' college would expend its resources 
on internal conflict rathar than attainment of goals, the raison 
d'etre for institutional existence. 

Conflict resolution and boundary convergence are the 
funccions'' of the ins ti tUt ionalizatlon or termination stage. 
There exist two mechanisms .for accomplishing these etids . The 
mechanism selected is largely at the discretion of the college, 
as Che innovation is typically dependent upon it for resources 
and the people associated with the Innovation have likely' 
developed a survival wishi The first mechanism is called boundary 
expansion and, involves an adoption of the innovation's shared 
orientations by the college or^^moi^e simply an acceptance^ by the 
college of some or all of the innpvatlQn ' s differences. Owing 
to the dominant position of the college, there is very rarely a 
complete acceptance of Innovation differences; far more common 
are mutual changes in college and innovation shared orientations 
agreed upon through Joint .negotiation. In boundary expansion,, 
convergence of college and innovation boundaries, and conflict 
resolution occur when the college legitimizes some or all of the 
innovation's differences and agrees to live with or absorb those 
differences,. Acceptance or absorption can involve establishing 
the innovation as an enclave or 'diffusing it through the college. 

^ ■■ / , 
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Diffusion is the process whereby the innovatic/.n sf)reads through 
the parent college, and enclaving is -the process whereby the 
innovation assumes an isolated position within th^ college. 

The aecond mechanism is called boundary contraction and 
. Involves a constriction of institutional boundaries in such a 
manner as to exclude innovation differences. .The innovation, 
which is then outside the college boundaries, is ■viewed as 
illfegitimate and labeled deviant. The. labeling of deviance 
servas to stabilize and make distinct the new boundaries by 
singling out previously not unaccepted norms, values, and goals 
as now clearly inappropriate for the institution. Having 
established , the presence of a. deviant subpart, the college needs 
to apply a sanction in-order to formalize Che new bQundaries and 
end the internal conflict. This necessitates a showing that 
deviance of the innovation's variety will not be tolerated. The 
college has two available sanctions^-resocialization or termina- 
tion of the Innovation. Resocialization occurs when the Innova- 
tion is made to renounce its past deviance and adopt the acceptabl 
norms, values and goals it failed to learn previously. Termlna- 
tion occurs when the innovation is ended. Boundary contraction, • 
then fosters boundary convergence and conflict resolution -by 
excising contested innovation differences; 

. Two characteristics of the Innovation determine' whether 
it will be insti tutlohalized by boundary contraction or boundary 
expansion and which form of contraction or expansion institu-- 
tionaliaation will take. The characteristics are compatibility 
and profitability (Fliegel and Kivlin, 1962) v 
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Compa-^ibility^'^whicft-Gan be defined as innovation con- 
gruence with the shared orientations of Its parent college , is 
a measure of the appropriateness of an innovation within 
existing college boundaries. it Is a measure of dissatisfaction. 
Compatibility is not in any way related to whether or not an 
innovation works, it indicates solely whether the innovation is 
inconsistent with the norms, values, and goals of a college. 

if. 

In seeking compatibility a college tries to maintain Its shared 
orientations and networks of social relations. In this manner, 
the college attempts to protect the status. quo and avoid changes 
in established boundaries. Colleges' continually monitor and ' 
seek to preserve cherished ■boundaries . The word "maintenance" 
is the key to compatibility. The great'er the compatibility of 
an innovation with the college, the less the degree of dissatis= 
faction within the college aimed at the innovation. 

In contrast to compatibility, profitability Is a measure 
of satisfaction. It Involves an assessment of the effectiveness 
of the innovation in satisfying college-wide, subgroup, or 
individual needs, In evaluating profitability, a college 
decides whether the innovation; (1). saclsfies the specific 
need for which It was created; and (2) positively or negatively 
affects the rest of the institution. Unlike compatibility con- 
siderations, which aim at preserving a particular array of 
institutional boundaries, profitability Is concerned strictly 
with a pragmatic assessment of gain irrespective of the boundary 
system,' 

There are two forms of prof itability--self interest 
profitability and general profitability. Self-interest. 



profitability is that which motivates college suburiits, such as 
departTnents , and individuals, such as faculty members, to adopt 
an innovation themselves, and general profitability is that 
which motivates a college to preserve an innovation, but would 
cause neither subunlts, r|pr individuals to adopt it. Fqr 

instance, an innovacion adopted bv one department in response 

- . ----- t . 

to declining revenues which resulted in increased enrolllraents , 
more; faculty lin6s, and a large foundation grant would moti\^ate 
other' individuals and departmentb with similar needs to adopt thf 
innovation. This is self-interest profitability. On the other 
hand, an eKample of general profitability might be a learning 



^)skills center which was established because students lacked 
basic reading, writing, and arithmetic . skills . The success' of 
such- a center would obviate the need for subunits or individuals 
to adopt similar programs. Such an innovation would be profltabl 
because it satisfied a recogriized need and allowed the college 
to pursue its goals without the prior encumberance of students 
lacking basic skills. 

With this background ^ in mind, compatibility and 
profitability can be placed in their roles as the determinants 
of the institutionalization- termination outcomes of the post- 
•adoption period. Boundary expansion via diffusion occurs when 
an innovation is compatible with the ndrms , values, and goals 
of a college and the innovation is self-interest profitable. 
Boundary expans-on via enclavlng occurs when an innovation is 
compatible with the norms, values; and goals of the college and 
the innovation eKhiblts general profitability. Boundary 



contraction via resocialization is associated with incompatible', 
but profitable innovations. And boundary contraction via termina 
fcion occurs when an innovation Is unprofitable and either com- 
patible or incompatible with the norms, values, and goals of 
the college. This is shown in the following chart. 
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THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION OR TERMINATION OF INNOVATION IN COLLEGES 
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Compatibility C+) Compatibility (+) Coitipatibility (-) Compatibility (+.-) 

Self-interest General Profitability (+) profitability, (-) 
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CHAPTER TWO 



A CASE STUDY OF INNOVATION AT THE STATE 
UNIVEBSITY^ OF NEW YORK AT BUFFALO 



, This chapter 



picks up where the last ended. It 



applies the iftstitutionalizatlon- terTnination model in a case 
study of "the Colleges" at the State University of New York at 
Buffalo (SUNYAB). The colleges, initiated in 1968, are a group 
of experimenting, independent undergraduate subunits with diverse 
interests and areas of study; some are residential others are not, 
Each offers an assortment of ^theme related courses, but none are 
degree granting, nor do any offer majors. The colleges operate 
under the purview of the University's faculty senate/ which 
is advisory to the presiderit of the Institution, The senate is 
the university-wide legislative body through which the faculty 
of the university make their opinions known. In April 1974, the 
senate, with one dissenting vote and subsequent presidential 
approval, drafted a new operating prospectus or master plan for 
the colleges, which dissolved all of the existing units as of 
January 1975, but provided a procedure whereby the fourteen 
established colleges could be approved in the interim. ,A 
university-wide ' commit tee , also advisory to the president of the 
university, called the chartering conmlttee was created. Each 
college Interested In continuing^ past January was required to 
submit a charter or constitution and a mass of supporting docu- 
mentation to that committee. The content of the material was 
minutely specified. Based upon the constitution, documentation, 
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and a public hearing for each college, the chartering committee 
recomnended to the president that each charter be accepted, 
rejected, modified, or delayed. In January 1975, after reading 
the coininittee's recoiTimendation , collese documents, and holding _^ 
his own meetings, the president made decisions on each college. 

■The chartering process s^as e resociallzation measure; 
however, some ^colleges chose not to go through chartering or 
were rejected, which is cermination. The combination of the two 
adds up to a, study of boundary conrraction, but that is not all 
that occurred. There was, surprisingly, boundary expansion as 
well. The widely acknowledged rationale fpr the prospectus and 
subsequent transformation of the colleges was grounded in a 
widespread lack gf faith by the facuLty and administration of the 
university in the colleges associated with educational conduct, 
and a feeling by the colleges that they were being oppressed by 
the university. Conflict was open and bitter. Tales of abuse 
and supporting anecdotes on both sides were legion. 

This was the second time the colleges were instttu= 
tionalized. The first instance was in 1970 when the colleges en 
masse were institutionalized through boundary expansion via 
enclaving. The procedure xms far less elaborate then. However, 
the ,reasons for the 1970 institutionalization were the same as 
chose responsible for the 1974 chartering, but the colleges 
were not . 

In Spring, 1974 they described themselves as follows: 
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College B - V., 

College B is a residential Collegiate Unit on the 
SUNYAB campus which focuses on the arts and humanities. Our _ 
-students and faculty are drawn from every area of the University-- 
the arts, hunianities , social sciences, and' natural sciences--but 
they all share an interest in the arts and in using the 
artistic perspective to make educatiorLi-a. more personalized and 
fhumane endeavor. The college offers both credit-bearing courses 
and non- credit workshops in an informal environment which pro- 
vides a uniquely integrated educational experience. 

College E : 

College E is a College which has defined itself not 
in terms of field or structural parts, but in terms of process: 
it 'Is run as a cooperative. As such it has found continuing 
interest in revolutionary art, i.e. media; revolutionary 
science, i.e. parapsychology and 'yoga; and revolutionary social 
forms, i.e. minorities and white counter-culture. 

■< 

College F : 

We feel that by dealing with the personal and making 
connection with the political we can make changes in our lives 
and Che society around us. 

College H ; ' • 

College H is concerned about health in its broadest 
sense. It serves as a communication center, which opens up 
avenues for providing the best possible health care. The_ 
wholeness of a person's physical and mental being exist.s in 
concert 'with the state of world in which he or she lives: the 
political climate, the social atmosphere, the economic situation. 
College H sees its programs as open to the entire community. 
We see this as an imperative because in a crisis state it is . 
es.pecially important to learn how we can become active deter- 
miners of our health behavior. The educational environment _ to 
be sought will be experimental. Education will not be confined 
do the classroom- rather students will have an opportunity to 
utilize their thoughts and ideas in the conmunity. 

College Z : ,\ 

The College Z program in Law begins with the assurpption 
dhat the legal process in America as It is now constituted is 
experienced by most of the people it affects as incomprehensible 
and remote. Thus, in great part, the existence of the College 
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program is predicated upon our attempt to discover and test new 
methods of creating legal awaraness among the people of the 
community so that they will be able (at least rainimally) to ^ _ 
protect and defend themselves from illegal incursions upon their 
riehts to enable them to understand laws and proposed legisia- 
tion aAd how it affects them, and thereby enable them to informedxy 
.criticize legislation and their legislators as well as initiate 
corrective action in the cases of existing wrongs. 



Conmunica tie n s _C o liege : 

It is the purpose of Conmunications College (Contemporary 
Crafts College) to provide an environment where the two opposing, 
trends in art (the Fine Arts and the more Immediace crafts) 
can come together. Students who Darticipate will be taught 
the baste skills of the mediurn of their choice. Knowledge of the; 
craft is initiated through the most obvious applications- of 
the medium. Students are encouraged to develop the sense of 
design in a medium that will engage them in self-conscious 
expression. The craft areas taught are jewelry, ceramics, 
leather, enameling, and weaving. . 

College of Mathematical Science-^ s ; 

The College of Mathematical Sciences is a community 
of students and faculty with interests that are mathematical. 
ThesiC interests vary from questions of theoretical interest to 
the applications of mathematics to medicine, biology, ecology 
and the physical and engineering sciences. Though traditional 
education in mathematics has tended to emphasize the axiomatic 
development of mathematics the College wishes to emphasize 
another aspect-=the study of concrete or practical topics and . 
the development of these topics mathematically. Some College 
courses dwell on concrete or practical topics and encourage the ■ 
student to express the truths these topics present and seek 
convincing argumei'ts for their justification. 

New College of Modern Education : 

Our College is examining and acting upon new theories 
of the process of education. We feel the present system of 
education fails to meet the needs of our contemporary society, 
and we a^ searching for better alternatives of theory and 
practice ' Our studies range from new concepts of societal ■ 
value systems and new theories of educational structures, such 
as '•free schools-" to new conceptions of the social conditioning 
process. Emphasis is placed on the practical application of 
the knowledge learned. Thus, students work in local educational 
experiments, examine their own personal educational processes, 
and contribute to the knowledge of others through film, video-tape, 
and journalistic media. ^ . 
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Rachel Carson ColleRe i 

The goals of Rachel Carson College are to provide 
students with the basic knowledge of environmental problems , 
to maintain an environmental action: program, and; to provide a 
service to the conmunlty. The faculty are drawn from biology, 
engineering, chemistry, sociology, International studies, and 
other departments. In addition several coranunity people teach' 
an environmental lawyer, a city planner, a museum curator. 
Courses Include several survey courses, courses in basic areas 
of environmental problems: energy and resources, population, 
law, nutrition, air pollution, land use. Several courses 
emphasize applying knowledge: environmental action, consumerism, 
field study of environmental Impact, We hope to add next year 
a series of 1 credit hour outdoor skills courses In camping, 
sailing, canoeing, and rock climbing. 



C, P. Snow College : 

The demand for integrated, coherent courses on urban- 
related issues continues to increase on our campus. Our program 
Is an attempt to complement the efforts of other urban programs 
in the University, as we seek to fill the gaps left by one- 
dimensional approaches- We try to tie together the skills and 
concepts learned in other disciplines into an actlon-ori^ented^ 
framework of research and clinic work on urban problems. We 
offer courses Involved with urban systems, transportation 
planning, social planning and community organizing , urban 
economics, technological alienation and survival, planning 
methodologies, **grantsmanship , and urban law. Specific ongoing 
projects include the Housing Rights Co-op, the Amherst Housing 
Siarvey, Behavioral Research In the Criminal Justice System^ 
Auto Mechanics, Simulation Gamefe , and some unique interfaces 
with law programs for supervised fleldwork in urban legal Issues 
such as special housing courts -and jury survey. 



^ Social Sciences College : 

The purpose of this College is to bring people 
together to study radical social theory. We believe that such - 
theory is necessary In order to understand American society. We 
reject the idea that societies can be understood through the 
use of the Isolated and segmented disciplines and categories pf 
orthodox social sciences. We believe that the development of 
a radical analy-sis of American society is a necessary part of 
the struggle to oYercome the conditions which stifle human 
potential and prevent human liberation, 
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Vico College : 

Vico College represents an integrated ^ ^inter-disci- 
plinary approach to liberal education. Its staff is cormnitted 
to education through intellectual confrontation with the 
critical Ideas of Western culture. Through the College's 
Core Courses we focus upon the great texts of thc^past. From 
thi^ Greeks through the 19th century, and accepi 



ne prr^ru nfs 

that the critical, moral, social and political crises of our 
ovm experience are, for t.ie most part, perennial problems in 
modern dress. The scudents and faculty^ of Vico College are 
drawn from many disciplines; all of us agree that ^there is a 
need, in a large and fragmented university like SUNYAB, for a 
program which can integrate the diversity of educational 
eKperiences open to the student. 



Women's Studies Collegg- ' 

Education in American universities is often the study 
of the culture and historical development of the middle and 
upper class white male. Negiected in the curriculum are the 
culture and struggles of groups, who out of their oppression , 
sought Co change soc ^ety . Women are one of these oppressed^ 
groups; We have been subjected to an educational ^system which 
has rainforced the stereo- typic images of women as passive, 
dependent, unintell^^c tual and unable to analyze and understand 
our own position lu society. Education has not taught women ^ the 
^skills necessary to have,\ a critical understanding of how society 
operates. We must therefore create our oi-m education , an 
education that %^;tll begin to. meet our needs as women ; i,c will 
be ongoing process to change the ways in which we think and 
behave. The Women* s Studies ;College is run by and for the 
students taking Women's Stud^^^es courses and the people teaching 
them. Regular meetings are held throughout the year and everyone 
involved in the College is encouraged to^ participate, 
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Cl If foj'd Furnas College! 

Clifford Furnas College is a living- learning experience, 
with about 300 students and a .board of fellows drawn from SUNYAB s 
best faculty. It's a smaller 'unit within the university. It's 
a place for the serious student. It's an atcempt to Integrate 
the students academic experience with his or her life out of_ 
the classroom. To this end informal learning is encourajpd in 
an environment of good fellowship among students united in a 
common goal of obtaining something more out of the time spent 
in college. • _ „ 
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The Issues 

The issues underlying chartering were four and 
all were concerned with the compatibility of the colleges 
the university. 

CQmpatibility Is sue 1: Organizati on and AdTni nistration . 
of the Coliegts ^ 

Compatibility issue 1 centered on the role of director 
of the colleges. On resigning, Pat Smith, the colleges- second 
director, termed the directorship an Impossible -position because 
the university administration and the colleges had conflicting 
expectations of the director's role. The administration wanted 
a leader who would control the colleges. . Its collegiate 
director was expected to relay and enforce university ^ollctes 
among the colleges. The colleges, on he other hand, wanted a 
spokesperson who would be responsible to the assembly of colleges 
and defend its opinions to the rest of the university. 

The basic difficulty here lay in the divergent organ- 
ization arid governance patterns of the ^coUeges and the university 
The university was hierarchically organized. Departments were 
subunlts of faculties and seven faculties constituted 

the university. In terms of reporting procedures, the department 
chairman reported to a provost who reported to the vice- 
president of academic affairs who reported to the president of 
the university. Technically, the colleges were a faculty and 
the director was expected to act: as a provost. Though the 
other provosts had many of the same competing demands as- the 
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director of the colleges, the demands were not as intensely 
polar. Because the administration disapproved o£ several 
college practices, it shortened the tether of the collegiate 
director, feeling his loyalty should be to the greater univer- 
sity. Because the colleges f^elt their autonomy was in serious 
jeopardy, they did the same. For the other provosts there was 
not the grave distrust of their faculties by the university, 
ponsequently less of a defensive posture by their faculties. 
The problem was further exacerbated by the administrative- 
structure of the colleges. Decision-making was participatory. 
^ Budget allocation, course approval, acceptance of new collegiate 
urtits, dissolution of old units, and the like were-, decided 
collectively by the members of a collegiate assembly consls,ting- 
of representatives of the colleges, the university faculty, 
the university student government, and the university administra- 
tion. In that scheme of things, the diractor was not a leader 
or authority figure. His role was thae of coninunicator to the 
outside world. If he did not like a decision, he could resign; 
but he could not reverse it. In contrast, the position of 
provost carried with it both authority and leadersHip potential. 

After Pat Smith resigned chere was a fracas dver w^o 
would act as interim director. The vice-president for academic 
affairs, Bernard Gelbaui,), had a candidate and the colleges had 
a candidate - each unacceptable to the other. In the end, 
Gel^baum named himself acting director and appointed his ,candi- 
date assistant to the interim direccor, granting him all the 
authority and powers of the director- The .vice-president of 
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academic affairs 's response to che vacancy vras an attempt to 
control the. colleges and the colleges' rftsponse was rabeLlion. 
Though the colLeges really had little power to diaobey, they 
.Ld have the ability to punish the vice-president and the 
assiscarit through grievance procedures, personal attack, and 
parliamentary abuse . Those methods were etuployed fully. 
Sometitnes eveti an army- of ants can be lethaL. 

As compatibility vas being forced upon the colleges 
by Vice-Presiderit Gelbaum' s seizare of the interinjlrectorshlp 
and by the appointment of a faculty-dotninated cotttnittee to 
choose the next collegiate director, the collegiate assembly 
protested. The protest was publicized both in the Local and 
campus media. The media spread the nevs of the basic incom- 
patibility 'and che protests made the colleges appear all the 
more deviant. 

Compa tibility Is'sue 2 : The Character of t Collegiate 
As s en 



itiblllty Issue 2 focused upon the collegiace 
assembly's th-wartlng of the norins, values, and goals of hoth 
the colleges most conpatlble with the university and the faculty 
representatives to the collegiate assembly. In so doing, It 
was felt that the collegiate assembly underlined its own 
incompatibility with the university. 

In 1972, there were seventeen collegiace anits . 
For the 72-73 academic year, they shared a oudget of $257,148, 
which was an average of slightly more than $15,000 per college - 
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not etiough &o hire one teTiured professor in eaah unit. In 

subsequeriC years, the budgGt: increased by more than 50 percent, ^ 

but that was still iasubs tantial as the colleges were recelvtag ^ 

about Pne^fifth of the funding of the average depai^tment 

relativ^e to their enrolLments (Spec truni, March 30, 19 73). 

College e' siipplernented Its budget with voluntary contributions 

from its students, and that caused quite a stir in the uiiiversicjr. 

As inight be eKpected, division of the college budget 

caused a good deal of tension in the assenibly, given an assortinent 

0f collegiate units with dLvergent ^oals . In the course of 

grov7th, three varieties of colle^^ai had developed: residential^ 

thernatic, and activist units. Activist colleges were^ those whose 

central focua w^b on community iiwDlvenient at either the personal 

or group level. The theinatic units were more acadernic In 

nature and oriented to coTicerns that cut across several 

departments. Residential colleges were living- learning units 

based in uri ive ^^s^i ty dormitory facilities, The residantial 

units vrere the sinallest group, being comprised of two colleges; 

College B and Clifford Furnas College. A residential prograni 

was Tnore expensive than a nonre sldential pr ogr am, and given the 
J 

tightness of the collegiate budget and the small number of 
units In that category, there was little support for adequately 
funding thenu _ ^ 

' In addition to this division by function, there was 
also an ideological division aiiiong the colleges; however, 
there was a fair degree of similarity, in the tw divisions. The 
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activist and a number of the Lhemactc coUegea urere the more 
radical groxips in. the assembly. Some of chese units were 
dominancly studen t-admlnis tiered and s tudenC- staffed , Furnas 
College \^B.s ^11 faculty and Lhe niost educationally and politicaU 
conservative of the collegiate units,, being Tiiodeled after the 
OKbridge schools. Most of its program was crossllsted depart- 
inental courses. It resenihled SUNYAB closely or, more accurately, 
t^hat SUNYAI iv^ould like to have been academically. 

7he participatory nature of the assembly resulted in 
the forTnatlon of coalition groups. The residential colleges 
%vere outnunibered by the nonresideritial. colleges , and the conser- 
vative colleges v/ere outnunibered bv the liberal to radical 
units. F^at Smith commented in 1972 that the coilegiate units 
"are strongly egocentric and in cartain areas like residential 
versus nonresidential, there are irreconcilable differences. 
It is increasingly difficult to get collaborative cooperation 
and resource sharing" (Smith'. P. 11/26/72). 

Ivich tiine , the nature of participatory governance 
became Incr e£islngly strident and rhetorical.. The only certain 
thing about It was that minority groups like Clifford Furnas 
College continually lost. Faculty representa ti\res to the 
collegiate assembly, being a minority, did not have much success 
either, Thetr attendance dropped off sharply. Sofiie claimed 
they left becaiise they could not take the interminable dis = 
cussions; others said they left because the assembly never did 
anything; and still others attributed leaving to the profanity 
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cpnuTion :iL assembly mec^^t ings . In defense of thci asseTribly , there 
\s^erc those who Loft: hecauso ur depaTrmcn I and career purs\iit:Q . 
as ^ell aa Lhose who could tiqi. toIeTtiLe their powerUss situa- 
tion relative co students, recent grsduates, and young non- 
students in tile assenibly. A candidate for director described 
the situation in 1973-74 as follows: 

The operatirig stfle of par tic ipatory democracy became 
relati\rely ppnipoiis and by^ariclne and ideologically 
radical la a manner which alienated faculty ^ 
adinitils tra t ion , the corrJnuntty at'large, and the 
inass of students. 

The collegiate assembly voted to make faculty represen- 
tatives, ^who had full vcjtlno rigj^hts, non-voting iiiembera of the 
assembly in 197 2^7 3, but that was r^^jectad by the faculty 
senate college coimittee. The move was Intended both as a 
staternent of autDnomy and a sign of indignation against faculty 
whb did not attend meetings. 

In Summer 1973, Clifford Furnas College (highly 
compacible and gsneraUy prof Itable—high' enrollments at low 
cost and thought to be the college that best achieved the purpose 
for ^hich the colleges were established) was permitted by Vice- 
PresldeTit of Academic Affairs Gelbauni to withdraw frorn the 
collegiate assembly and report instead to the dean of under- 
graduate studies, The fsculcy semate sanctioned this boundary 
expansion by encla\/ing arrangement, showing their own disapproval 
of assembly operatioiis. rhere was talk of permitting ocher^ ■ 
resideticial units to do the same, The collegiate assembly 
again felt its auconorny violated, appealed the declsloti, and lost. 
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The secession of Furnas and the possibility of similar 
accion by other unitg had ''id offDct o'f removing the morG 
orthodox colleges from the assembly and thereby shifting 
the balance of the collegi'cTte aBsembly more in the direction of 
the dexrlant stereocype. This would have increased the level of 
incompatibility of the remaining colleges with the university- 
and, according to the h/pothesized model, made boundary coti- 
traction more feasible. The philosophy behind such a move rnight 
have been that that: if the university could not get the colleges 
to conform. It could take tlie *'good" colleges out and terminate 
the rest. Complaints b>^ the Collegiate assembly again niagnified 
and spread the baste incompatibility. 

Com gat^bi^ljt y Issu e 3j ^_cademlc Freedom 

Compat ibtl i ty issue 3 focused on political tests 
imposed upon college instructor candidates ^ which are violations 
of rhc tenets of academic freedoni. Academic freedom is a buzz 
wprd of ten defended more in theory than In practice; however, 
It Is the bedrock foundation underlying the American university. 

In 1972, there were two cases of possible political 
'tests in choosing staff by the colleges. One case involved 
the alleged rejection of a course on rock music based upon the 
instructor's political ideologv by Social Science College, whose 
mission was to "bring people tog&ther to study radical soctal 
'theory" (College Catalogue, 1973-74), The other Incident 
involved the refusal to granc credit for a course by a local 
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net^spaper reporter who had actively muckraked the colleges 
during 1970 university riots, SUNYAB faculty revie^v juscified 
both incidents. 

Though the colleges were acquitted of the charges, 
there renialned a lingering doubt.. These two incidents proved 
to many that if the colleges were not flagrant: abusers of 
academic freedom, which some doubted, they certaihly were 
unconiml tted and soft on the principle. In fact, doubts about 
the colleges with respect to academic freedorr, ^^ere voiced by 
most 1973-74 faculty senators (I randomly Interviewed 50 percent 
of the niembers) as a rationale for chartering. This was not 
the chief criticism of the colleges, but it cercalnly was a conu'noTi 
one , • ^ 

Compatibilit y Issue 4 . Acade mic Quality o f College Courses 

Compatibility issue 4 concerned a series of curricular 
practices employed by the colleges. ^ Under the rubric of 
eKperimental courses, the practices included amployment of 
instructors without B.A.'s - not to mention Ph.D.'s, inflated , 
grading, and offering courses .of ^ questionable academic substance. 
Each of these was grossly incompatible with university practices 
or at least desired university practices. 

By 1973-74 , regular university faculty constituted 
only 17 percent of the total teaching staff of ^ the colleges. 
The retnalnder consisted of people from the rocal community, a 
goodly number of whom were eX'SUNYAB students (48 percent), 
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graduate studeats (23 percent) , and undergx^aduates (12 
percent) . The proportion varied from college do college. For 
instance, 36 percent of the College F (renamed Tolstoy Collage) 
staff consisted of undergraduates,, while 54 percent of the 
colleges used no undergraduate staffers. Vlco and Furnas 
Colleges were lOO percent faculty, while 21 percent of the 
colleges had no SUNYAB faculty teaching. 

With regard to grading, the colleges gave more than 
twice the percencage of A grades as all other undergraduate 
courses combined. The university average was 23.2 percent in 
1973-74 and the college average was 56.3 percent. Forty-three 
percent of the colleges gave rnore than half of their students 
A'g and only 14 percent gave fewer than the university average 
that year. 

With regard to course content, 14 percent of the 
classes were trial courses which lacked approval from university 
bodies outside the colleges. Thirty of the forty- four eKperlinen 
tal college courses were offered by College E and constituted 
55 percent of its program in Spring 1973. Undergraduate Dean 
Ehert felt that the courses varied in quality from "very 
acceptable to unadulterated bilg^e.'' He was "not convinced 
that the standards of College E (offering 68 percent of all 
experimental courses) .are acceptable to a degree granting 
university" (memo from C. V. Ebert, 2/12/73). The chairman- 
elect of the faculty senate was even more adamarit In his 
opposition. The fact of the matter was that the lack of 
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.university review of college courses was entirely legal and 
a matter of staced policy. Moreover, the academic depar ■^ments 
did far worse in obtaining approval of their own coursis , but 
then again chey were not perceived to be as Incompatible with 
the university. The row with the collegets centered on courses 
like palm reading. Bhakti Yoga. Light Aircraft. Mao Tse Tung 
Thought, ESP and Hypnosis, Occult Philosophy, and Horror Film. 
There was a fear which was not entirely unjustified that the 
colleges, particularly "E , " were abusing the experimental course 
option by reti-tling trial courses which required approval after 
one term and repeating them semester after semester without 
approval . 

The practices in the three disputed areas - grades, 
content, and^ instructional staff = though incompatible with 
existing university policies had clearly articulated philo- 
sophical rationales underlying them. Within certaln^ colleges 
such as "E", Progressive Education,, and "F" , grades were viewed 
as an obstacle in the development of independent learners, 
substituting external rewards for internal motivation. Giving 
all or most students A's left only internal motivation. With 
regard to instructors, learning was conceived as a process of 
mutual exploration by student and teacher, not one of an expert 
dispensing knowledge. For the foriner activity, a Ph.D. was 
by no means a requirement. With regard to content, all subjects 
could be thought of as appropriate Co the university. Unfortunately, 
the university concentrated upon eippiricariy-based cognitive 
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learning to the decriment of incuitive psychomotor and affective 
learning. Such views fle^ in the face of university norTTis and 
values. In fact, Robert Ketter, Buffalo's president- informed 
the collegiate assembly that at least one college, the University 
of Illinois, Chicago, would not accept: trans fer credit for 
college courses. And one or more of the incompatible practices 
subsmned urider the topic of eKperimental co.urses was mentioned 
by every faculty senate member interviewed. It was most often 
the chief criticism of the colleges. Wildly exaggerated claims 
about college abuses were quite common. For instance, one 
individual said that most of the college courses were encounter 
groups and required no reading. Compatibility issue 4 resulta^ 
in SUNYAB faculty anger, widespread misunderstandings, and a 
sense of urgency chat something had to be done. 

FORMULATING AND PLANNING THE INSTITUTIONALIZATION- TERMINATION 

OF THE INNOVATION . ■ 

Around the university the attitude toward the colleges 
was grim. President Ketter was disgusted. He told several 
people he was thinking of Just ending the colleges. His admin- 
istrative staff had been busy dreaming up drastic schemes 
to control them. All of the faculty senators interviewed 
reported abuses by the colleges in at least one of the four 
areas of , incompatibility , By Summer 19 73, the mood of the 
university was somber. 

It ^was under these conditions that Jonathan Reichert, 
associate professor of physics, was selected to head the 



faculcy senate college cDTraniUtee, Relc^hert had a reputation 
as an innovator or, rather, a successful institutionali^ei of 
innovation at Case Wescern Reserve University. Ht^ was a 
charismatic, friendly person, eloquent: wllh a passion for 
bombast. He had the common mix of liberal perspective on 
society and moderately conservative ouclook on Lhe academy. 

Reichert and the faculty senate would .plan and tormii- 
late the institutionalization of the colleges. Their plan, 
called a prospectus, was .ready for the senate to act: upon by 
January, 1974. The Reichert prospectus, as it was known, was 
predicated upon boundary contraction by a f acul Cy-domina ted 
conmiittee lacking college inembership . Each college had to 
conform to a set of guidelines. It called for a radical trans- 
formation of the colleges, as well as increased external control 
but for complying with its terms colleges were being offered 
greater legitimacy and increased university resources, Reichert 
felt that only a tough procedure would establish the legitimacy 
of the Innovation in the host university. 

The Reichert prospectus which would serve as the 
Gollege-s constitution for 4 years dissolved all of the existing 
colleges as of January 19 75, and offered a procedure whereby 
the existing colleges could be considered for continuation in 
the interim. To continue, existing colleges were required to 
meet certain conditions which would be passed on by the college 
chartering committee r This newly created eommittee was charged 
with creating, renewing, and dissolving collegiate units. It 
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would consist of six faculty, two undergraduates, one graduate 
student:, one administrator, and two college representatives to 
be appointed after the colleges were reconstituted. The vice- 
prssldent of academic affairs, the vtcB-president of hc^alth 
sciences, the vice-president for student affairs, the dean of 
undergraduate education, the dean of the colleges, and the 
chairman of the faculty senate colleges coimnittee were made 
ex^offlcio membfers. All aspirant collegiate units wduld submit 
charters to the chartering committee and the committee would 
decide whether to prove, reject, modify, or delay the charter. 
The recommendation, which would include a tei.'m of three to 
five years if favorable, would go to the president and dean of 
the colleges for action. Each charter was to include fourteen 
specific items which would guide the chartering committee 
deliberations : 

1 - statement of intellectual purpose 

2 - statement of educational and pedagogical style 

3 - a description of courses 

4 - list of personnel and vitas 

5 - procedure for choosing future faculty 

6 - vita for master \\ 

7 - evidence of ample faculty par tic ipation 

8 - statement of what constitutes affiliatioh| with the 

colleges , rights , responsibilities , and privileges 

9 - procedure for choosing student members 

10 - statement of how two representatives woul'd be chosen 

to a reconH true ted collegiate assembly , renamed 
the collegiate council 

11 - statement of how future courses and instructors 

would be selected and evaluated 

12 - statement of budget process and fls'cal controls 

13 - a description of internal governance 

14 - specification of duration of the charter and a 

statement of what ^uld constitute ' fair , objective, 
and practical evaluation at the time the charter was 
reconsidered \ 
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Thirteen of the fourteen ittims dealt primarily, if not exclusively, 
v/ith compat:lblXit:]y ConcernR, Only Item 14 could posBlbly be 
classified as prof i tabil tty-or lontc'd . However, Its int:enf: was 
unspecified , and could just: as easily have been conipatibiii ty . 

Af tar .approval , a college was subject to immedirate 
reconsideratiori [for failure to abide by tho approvt^d charter, 

loss without adequate replacement of key iacuity or admiinbt:ra- 

( 
I 

clve officers, failure to follow university regulaticns, or 
Insufficient student interest. Compatibility rationales 
outnumbered profitability rational by a ratio of three to one. 
Only the > last item was concerned with profitability, and that 
involved the evapdration of the need for which college was 
created, as guaged, by the loss of clientele. 

The prospectus identified the characteristics and 
operating proceduraa for Individual colleges. The chief operating 
officer or master would have to be a full-time university faculty 
meniber or suitably chosen alternative. The position would require 
at least one-quarter to one-half time service and a comnitment 
of two years. The duties would involve long-range planning, 
budgeting, hiring of personnel, coordination of program, and 
effective and democratic governance. Budgeting, personnel, 
curriculum, and staffing decisions of the individual colleges 



eges . Colleges 
represented 



also required the approval of the dean of the coll 
could choose any form of internal governance which 
all concerned Interests, Substantial participac^i^n by regular 
university faculty was expected. The collegiate budget would 
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have to include funds for buying release tiime from depar tnients 
for their faculty. Conimunity resource poople and graduate stu- 
dents would be permlcLod to join the coilegea with the recommenda- 
Lion of the college counclU ^ind approval by the dean of the 
colleges. College courses could be either traditionally or 
pass- fail graded . 

The roles of the dean of the colleges and the collegiate 
assembly were changed significantly. The dean would have to be 
at least a tenured associate professor in an established univer- 
sity department. He or she would have authority equivalent 
, to that of a provost and would serve as the^ principal negotiator 
*for. funds and long-range planning with the university administra- 
tion. The dean would have primary control in disbursement of 
funds to colleges and workshops or trial program. Further, the 
dean would appoint college masters, approve college courses, and 
approve instructors subject to subsequent approval by the 
appropriate university authority. The dean would also serve 
on the ■major university conmittees and report to the president 
and vice-president of academic affairs. He or she would maKe 
decisions and exercise the powers of office only after consulta- 
tion with the college council. 

The college council would consist of the m.aster and a 
representative from each college. It would be chaired by the 
dean of the colleges and the chairperson of the faculty senate 
college subconimittee would be an eK-officio niember. The functions 
of the council would include advising the dean on all policy 
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matters;, ensuring that each college adheres to its charter; 
reviewing course proposals, budget requescs, and personnel 
reconrniendat ions ; and arranging the Glection of collegiate 
representatives to the faculty senate. The council could 
challenge the dean by a two-- thirds voce, leaving the inatter under 
dtspata to be mediated by the faculty Kenate college subcommittee. 

Every college would have to begin as a workshop and 
serve a fninimuTn of one semester in that capacity before being 
considctred by the chartering conmiittee for full status. That 
requiracnent has waived for existing units. Workshops could be 
started by any group of faculty or scudents. Thay could offer 
noncradlt setnlnars and other activities. After one semester, a 
workshop could offer courses for credit following approval by 
the dean of undergraduate education, but no workshop could 
sKisc for more than three semesters. 

The Reichert prospectus, provided remedies in ^ach of 
dh^ four Incompatible areas. With regard to compatibility issue 1 
thfe pow^r of the director was inct- ased significantly. He or 
she becatna a dean and was given provostal authority. The 
coll^giata assembly was reconstructed and made advisory to the 
dean/' With regard to compatibility issue 2, the recons tltution 
which mad^ the collegiate assembly at least half faculty also 
changed th^ politics of the assembly, which was one of the 
conditions that led to the cecession of Clifford Furnas College, 
Furthertnort the prospectus also recognized the differences 
betveen th© residential and nonresidential colleges. With regard 
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to compatibility issue 3, tougher procedures fbr course approval 
vers institute^ that combined increase^ external review mth 
reconstltutioti of the assembLy. ' With' regard ■ to compa tib lit ty 
tssue 4, diffloLlties with experimental courses' were sblved by 
doing away with experiniental couf s6s ; J^nsurance of ixtitveXBity- 
wide standards In cqurses aLso revolved' about increased eKteTnal 
coritrola . A pass-fail grading option was added, SigTiif icant ^ 
faculty participation was required and new units verociot per^ 
mitted to offer credit courses. - - 

} The Reichert prospectus called for a boundary contrac- 
tion via resocializatlon mode of InstltutlonaLlzatlon for the 
colleges. It was based upon a s tructur al tTradel ot' whan rJie 
cQlleges shouLd 'Look, like after they were resoc lal raed . The 
col'|.ege charters and supporting docunientatign were in tended 1:0 
ttidiVate the degree to which the colleges had achieved resociali^^a 
tio'n.\- jfallure to raaint'ain resociaLization vould result in 
Immediate revocation of the charter. Hetnbers of the Reichert 
conmlttee iiidicate.d that it was possible that individual colleges 
might be terminated through chartering, but the primary aim of 
the prospectus was to tra-nafoTin or resoelaLise the collectLvity 
of colleges, not to ellmiTiate thern. 

According to'''' the insti tut ionallaat'lon-terniinat ion model, 
bbundary contraftlon occurs under conditions of prof 1 tab ilrty and 
incompatibility. When given the definition of pro fit abi llty , 
members of the Reichert conmittee indicated chat the colleges 
as a whole were profitable. With regard to compatibility, 
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numerous college iacompaciblLicles were noted by che interviewees,- 
T:he connittcee 's Tjelief In the Incompatibility of the colleges 
was also shown Iti the emphasis upon compatibility In the 
fourCe^n items designated for Inclusion' In the charter,, and In 
the condlbions established for revoking a charter. It was further 
emphasized In the Relchert comnilttee's decision to restructure 
the cplleges In such a raanTier as to ellnilnate the four major 
compatibility tssues. In sum, the conditions of profitability 
and incompablllty associated with the Reichert committee's 
decision to resocialize the colleges were those hypotheslEed 
in the Instltucionalizatlpn-termlnatlon model. 

i^P ROVING AN INSTirUTIOKALlZATION -TERMINATION PLAN FOR 
■ THE INNOVAriON 

* 

Needless to say the colleges were upset by^the 
prospecCus^ particalarly fearing the possibility of becomTig 
facility clubhoase. Under the prospectuB, they would be required 
to have facult/ approv^al of courses, faculty Instructors, faculty 
inasters, and a f acalty-ddminated council. It was hard for 
long- time college staffers to accept %hm fact they were being, 
forced .out of the colLeges they had kept all'^e under adverse 
clrcunistaiices by a group that had, at best deserted them In the 
past. Ho^^evex, students had changed since the late 1960'Si 
^ time when they^ vocif exousLy defended the colLeges. In 1974 
the nimber that ^as willing to go to the barricades was small, 
In fact; the student body president congratulated Jon Relnchert 
on a j ob ^el 1 do^e , 



' . The prospectus went to tha faculty senate in JamiiaTy, 
1974 and w^as the subject of 4 meeting stretchliig into March. 
In the e^d, the senate made changes in the prospectus , but 
ttiey were more quant itive than qualitative In nature. Several ] 
people Interviewed said they voted for the changes as a sign 
of pooperatlDn or good faith in the coLleges, In that sense 
thire was acconmodat ion to some college values, but only In one 
Instance did the accoramodacion represent a substatitlve change 
In the prospectus. By a seven vote margin, each college ^as 
pennttted to offer LO percent of its courses on an eKperiniental 
basis. A ootion to incTease the percentage to 25 percent wb.b 
defeated. "Ehere/were limits to which the senate i^ould pernilt 
change. Motions /to ^l^e the, colleges parity ivrith the faculty oti 
the charter coniiilttee, to permlc wrkshops to give credit courses 
to dimlriisti the/ planned faculty role in tht^ colleges, and to 
limit charter revocation to deliberate acts were widely defeated. 
Similarly, propdsals to toughen the prospectus also failed. A. 
rnotion to Increase the planned faculty role met a resounding 
defeat. The senate ^td alter the prospectus to peTmit college 
representatives to become members of the chartering committee 
itmnediately rather than after January 1, 1975. The powers of the 
dean ^wre moderately Increased relative to authorities external 
Co the colleges, such as the dean of undergraduate studies and 
the vice^-president for acadenilc affairs, in approving charters. 
The members of the charcering conunittee had to be mutually 
agreeable to Che senate executive conimittee and the collegiate 
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assetatljr. the dean of the colleges was permitted to hite 
faculty. 

E±shtir-«iglit percent of the faculty senators liiter- , 
viewed offered a conscriiccive ratlomle for preserving the 
colleges associated either wttti theit original purpose^provldttig 
centers of IdentificaClon for studencs in a mumverslty , or V , 
vith ttie need far an eKperloentaL eiiclave in a' staid university / 
tn terms of profitability, the colUges were being preserved 
because they satisfied an organlmtional need. However, it is 
important to realise chat it was the idea of m colleges that 
^as thought profitable, not their aet^l operatt^n. The senators, 
^ith tvo exceptiot^s. sai^ they wanted to contW the colleges. 
The c^ndttloa of geaexal ppofltablUty provided the rationale. 
At the same ci^e. ail of , thi faculty felt that the colleges as 
presently coastituted needed to change. Even' an indlviduaL ^ha 
actively Led tHe floor fight to liberalize the prospectaa claesl= 
fled Che colleges as "fuzzy" and said they needed to te shaken 
up. In his opinion, the liberaUaatlon ^as necessary only to 
insure flexibility after the chartering. Interestingly. 55 
percent of the senators said th^y would not vote to abolish an 
academic unit until it proved It was worthy of elttnination . 
This is synonymous with an iniiocenc until proven guilty 
stance, ^hich goes a long way coward shDwlng why unwersLties 
have gromi by adding new divisions and programs rather than by. 
^^sticuting Che new for the old. 

President Ketter approved the new prospectus in early 
\pxil with three caveats. The first adjusted the prospectus ;, 
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to existlrig untverslty policies or norms. The- second made the 

artangeineTits of chaTteririg unique to the college .situation, 

so tkat^exlsting mechanisms rather than ad hoc arrangements would 

be- the procedure to follow in the future. The third made tlie 

senate dominant over the collegiate assembly in Lhe chartering 

process, showing Ke tter * s% comnitment to a basic change in the 

colleges, 

The faculcy senate and President Ketter approved a plan 
to rains titutionallze the collegeB by boundary contraction ^ia 
resocialiEation . The senators interviewed indicated that the 
collages "were incoTHpat ible with the shared orientations of the 
anlverslty, but generally profitable. These are the hypothesized 
condittoris for bouiidary contraction via reBocialization , 

IMPLE^ENTIN(1^ AN INSTITUTIONALIZATION-TERMINATION PLAN 
FOR THE INNOVATION : , ' 

By the end of April, the chartering comniittee held its 

first meeting. A very simple but tlme-consundng procadure x^as 

developed for cormittee operations. The comnittee was divided 

Into sub cotmnit tees , each with the responsibility of working 

with two to three assigned colleges* Each college would submit 

a charter with appropriate supporting documents %^htch the sub- 

s 

coimiittee would review in detail. Conments would be solicited 
froia iaterested -parties around the university and the conmtinity 
at large. An open hearing would be held for each college, , The 
hearing would last a tnaxtmum 'of 3-1/2 hours: 1-1/4 hours for 
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a college presentatlo^;, 1 ^o'^^ charter cotnmit tee questions, 
and t|t€ remainder of the time for public discussion. The charter 
committee was required to submit its questions in advance. 
Colleges could defer questions subsequently formulated. After 
each hearing, the chartering cotranittee would discuss the college.. 
After all of the hearings and discussion sessions the comilctee 
would make decisions on the fate of each of the colleges, writing 
one or more recomnendations to President Ketter. In August, 
1974 the conmiictee began acpepting charters, and submittad its ^ 
recoiranandattons just prior to Thanksgiving. 7 
Charter committee planning was highly formalized and/ 
emphasized procedure rather than substance* The committee 
drafted all kinds of procedures: charter comntttee rules and 
regulations, guidelines for applying for a charter, special 
rules for public hearings. The reason for all of that was the 
political nature and the political divisions of the committee. 

There was no consensus on what a college should hr or how one 

■, - 

would recognlzfe excellence in a cqllegiate unit. In many respects 
the comnittee appeared more divided' than the university. And 
that would be expected, as the chartering coiismlttee was designed 
to represent the most diverse elements of the SUKYAB conmiunity 
-in microcosm. 'As a result, the committee was only able to plan 
in terms of procedures^, to be followed . formality was necessary 
to guard the anti-colle|e and pro-college factions against 
abuse by the other. This entailed spelling out agreed-upon 
procedures in the minutesc detail. 
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The attitude of the colleges toward chartering varied 
from a view of the process as a nuisance to a view of the process 
as an inquisition. The colleges whose Rractlces varied most 
widely from those of the university consistently described it as 
an inquisition ^htle the colleges, most consistent with the prospec 
tuo guidelines = Clifford FurTias and Vice Colleges - hoped 
chartering would result In a termination of^ the more radical and 
incompatible colleges* leaving them more of the university's . 
resources and a better reputation around SUNYAB , 

The nature of the changes and the tline commltnient 
required to conform with the prospectus were so great for some 
colleges Chat they considered self- termination or Tnoving outside 
the university. That was true of Women's Studies College, New 
College of Modern Education, and College Z. In the end, only 
College 2 chose not to go through the chartering process. The 
*'Z*' program was strong and considered so around the university * 
consequently several of l^s leaders felt the lack of legitimacy 
resulting in constant reevaluatton and lack of funding troublespme 
laborious, and uncalled for. The chartering requirement was the 

L 

straw that broke the camel's back. The leaders were a mobile 
group who had other Interests and could make out well or better 
following other pursuits, so they chose not to participate in 
chartering. They felt the remaining segment of the college at 
odds with their view of Its purpose and not worthy of continuing, 
so they made sure the college closed. 

In the case of College a college which was Incom- 
patible with the prospectus chDse to give up rather than comply. 
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Two indications of its incompatibility were that "Z" had no 
faculty teaching courses in 1973-74; and gave over 60 perdent of 
its students A grades. The college had been praised by people 
all over the university, and Its loss was lamc-nted by ?ven Jon 
Relchert. Several Buffalo admlnis uraGors , as well aS'icharter 
committee members familiar with College Z, indlcatiid that tho 
college was profitable to the university because it o'ffered a 
preprofessional program which students wanted - as, indicated by 
high enrollments - in an area in which the^,€ were Jobs. It ■ 
also brought professionals back to the university for retooling 
in a time of tight enrollments and was popular in the local 
conmunity. So College Z fit into the mold of being incompatible, 
but profitable. The compatibility could easily have been 
remedied, as several university faculty offered to participate 
in the college. But for the leaders of "Z" the association with 
the university had become unprofitable and they closed up shop. 
Because that was not true of Women ' s'' Studies College or New 
College of Modern Education, they chose to go through chartering. 

The experience of College Z represents a refinement 
in the hypothesized institutionallzation-termination model. 
Boundary contraction via termination, like all modes of 
institutionalization- termination, was postulated to be entirely 
a host decision. "Z's" decision to voluntarily terminace shows 
that an innovation may itself choose institutionalizacion- termina- 
tion by boundary contraction via termination. The innovation 
would be unable, t'o self-select any other mode of institutionalization 
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since all others involve at least tacit consent or interaction 

with the host . 

The remaining segment of J'Z" merged with CP.. , . ' 
Snow College, which had been reconstituted, and becaine the 
College of Urban Studies. Several units merged. Copnunications 
College . which had no uniyersity faculty on its staff, became 
part of College B. Kachel Carson College .merged with an 
interdisciplinary graduate coUoquiutn. Rachel Carson College 
had only five faculty out of a staff of eighteen and had on 
occasion been accused of being activist to the extent of divorcing 
itself from scholarship. The graduate group, named the George ^ 
Perkins Marsh Program, dealt with modern societies and international 
development. It had a core of dedicat id faculty, but nO money 
or undergraduate students to teach. Rachel Carson College had 
some of each of the missing elements. 

■ Merger Thermit ted colleges which were incompatible with 
the prospectus to become compatible, and permitted strong 
programs to become stronger. For Conrouni cat ions College , ^ there 

ere no university faculty in its subject area. By becom^-i a ^ 
subpart of "B," a college with a faculty. Conmuntcatione .o,Uege 
was able to maintain its integrity. For -B." an arts college., 
the addition of Comnunications College was a useful gain. The 
George Perkins Mar.sh Program could not itself have become a 
college since only established colleges w^e permitted to- charter 
by the Reichert prospectus. By becoming/a subpart of Rachel 
Carson College, chartering was made possible. For Rachel Carson 
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coilege^ merger saved the time and energy of recruiting faculty, 
which might have been difficult given previous conflicts with 
several science departments* For the remainder of "Z^" which 
lacked faculty, it was too late to regroup and charter by the 
time the college fell apart, so joining- Urban Studies permitted 
them to continue* For Urban Studies, like College B, the addition 
represented a coherent program in its subject area with a budget. 

Three colleges radically transformed themselves to meet 
the chartering requirements. These included College E, New 
College of Modern Education, and C. P, Snow College. All were 
grossly incompatible with the prospectus . "E" had two faculty 
out of a '^staf f of fifty-nine, New College had no faculty, and 
Snow had one faculty metttaer . In terms of grades, the percentage 

'i. 

of A*s awarded varied from about 60* percentVto 75 percent. 
Each of the colleges had a high turnover in personnel after the 
passage of the Reichert prospectus. The turnover occurred 
because staff were tired^sf fighting for continued existence 
or feared their college would not get through the chartering 
process. Some of the people who left were specifically mentioned 
by university faculty or administrators as the college's source 
of incompatibility with the university. College E became a 
College of ^ the Poor named after a Black woman, Cor'a P. Maloney. 
Many of the old "E" people who wanted to stay around found the ; 
transformed college unpleasant for their tastes or were encouraged 
to leave. The number of faculty associated with the college ^ 
increased to nine. New College became the 'College of Progressive 
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Education^ very few old staffers remained , ' and seven faculty 
joined the cdllege* Governance was placed entirely in the 
hands of a faculty board. C/Pp Snow, which became the College 
of Urban Studies^ narrowed its mission and acquired thirteen 
faculty members. 

Radical transformation was a mechanism chosen by 
incompatible colleges after many staff menders left* Unlike College 

in these three cases sufficient core remained or was able ' 
to be formed to sustain the college. For surviving members^ 
chartering was carried out because it was felt that an important 
mission could be continued or because of salaries or rewards 
that would otherwise hive been lost, ^For the survivors, continued 
participation in the college was based on profitability considera-" 
tions of either an abstract or personal variety * \. 

The remaining colleges chranged in varying degrees* Two 
colleges incompatible with the prospectus attempted to remain 
substantially as they were before chartering was ; approved . They |^ 
were Tolstoy College (College F) and Women's Studies College. The 
program at "F** was eclectic and^its reputation of pasc years 
was the worst. Subject areas in 1974 varied from education 
and community to male sex roles ^ gayness, and Polish culture* , 
Despite frequenfe' changes In subject matter, an orientation toward 
anarchism remained constant. The method of study was inductive ; 

beginning with individual experience^ elements of repression and 

' ^ - i ^ 

oppression would emerge-^'afid/' the student would eventually arrive 
at an anarchistic solution* The college staff argued that means 



were as important as ends, and decided, to present the college to 
the charterinf cotrroittee as it was, "F" sought to make cosmetic 
changes designed to comply with the letter of ^fche prospectus, 
but not the apirit. A faculty master was appointed v/ho would 
serve as -'a cross b($tween a constitutional monarch and a prime 
minister." Faculty Were increased from one to eight, but it was 
felt most would rn^t jtte involved in policy\ discussions * 

Women's Studies ^ College evolved a collective governance 
procedure which violated the prospectus iin several ways, but^ 
like "F^ " .means ware integrally associated with ends for the 
college* Women ha.d to shape their own educations. The governance 
procedure^ which was collective and involved two nonf acuity 
chairpersona w^S part of the shaping^ process , as was the need to 
exclude men from^ sev^tal courses. In other respects. Women's 
studies College complied with the charter requirements., Paculty 
involvement grw from four to nine, though there was little 
effort to recruit faculty. For both Tolstoy and Women's Studies^ 
compliance with the prospectus would have been unprofitable for 
the colleges* 

Two of the colleges changed very little. Clifford 
Furnas and Vtoo CoX leges were both already compatible with the 
prospectus. Only 32*5 percent of the Furnas grades were A's^ 
and only 22 percer.t of the Vico grades were A's, Their teaching 
staffs were 100 percent SUNYAB faculty. These were the only 
two colleges that had active faculty masters prior to the prospec-- 
tus^ and mo^t of the colleges' courses were cross-listed with 
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departments. Nonetheless, each of thes^olleges increased the 
number of faculty involved an* f ormaliieds^governance procedures. 

Those two changes were made by ari of the reitiaining 
colleges as well, including College B,'Math Sisiences College, 
College H, and Social Sciences College. These colleges dif f ered 
from Clifford Furnas and Vico in that they expended more energy 
in seeking to comply with the prospectus. _ With the exception of 
Social Sciences College they really did not need" to chanqe that 
much. "B" (42.9 percent) and Math Sciences (63.6 percent) already 
had significant proportions of efttir staff composed of SUNYAB 
faculty. jStl though more than 50 percent of "H's" staff was composed 
of comniunity people, they had,,accepbable credentials . Social 
Sciences, which gave 58 percent of its grades as h and had only 
7.5 percent of its staff composed of Ifkculty, reorganized in 
grand style to meet the prospectus rdq^irements , The number of 
Buffalo faculty increased from two to seven. These four colleges^ 
found that conforming to the prospectus would be more profitable 
than attempting to fight the prospectus or closing down* In* three 



of the four cases it was because the changes were relatively minor 
The fourth college. Social Sciences, fear|ed that its previously 

i 

bad reputation within the university was sufficient to scuttle 
the college if it did not change. 

Despite differences in approaches chosen by different 
colleges, there were similarities. The most important siniilarity 
was that all of the colleges except ''Z" resocialized themselves 
to some degree i,n order to comply or appear to -BBmply with the 
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Reicherfc p^ospectjas. Twelve of the fourteen appointed SUNYAB 
faauXt:^ as masters. Math Sciences appointed an advanced doctoral 
student ai$ the administrative officer, but he was directly respon- 
sible "to a faculty board. Women's Studies College was the only 
unit that violated the prospectuu with regard to a master. As 
one dominant figure! would have >been inconsistent v^ith the notion 
of collectivity, two individuals were appointed to coordinator 
positions in contravention of the prospectus. 

Ail of the colleges, with the possible exception of 
Women's Stuaiei Colle-ge, formalized their administrative proce- 
dures. mm&n'B studies alread'y had a highly formalized operating 
procedure. What had once been satisfactory informal governing 
mechanisms, men^ership .requirements , member's rights, and the 
like were formalized' to comply with the prospectus. Very often 
these changes were to the detriment of an existing collegial 
•atmosphere* In most cases they were down right' fabrications or 
illusory changes,. Th^ changes did make the colleges appear more 
like the university. Formalization caused many charter readers 
to remark that, the colleges had changed into' pale departmental 
copies, Th® charters seemed very much alike in part because the 
content was so specifically spelled out,- and in part because the 
documints were politically ' designed to gain the approval of the 
chartering committee and the president. As a result,^ more than 
half of the individuals who read the charters remarked upon the 
difficulty dn remembering which charter was which. 

Bach collegiate unit added ■additional SUNYAB faculty 
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to its roster. The numbur ,of faculty associated with the colleges 
rose from less than 25 to more than 125. Nearly all of the faculty 

senators interviewed mentioned the need to get more faculty or 

^ ' . 9 

faculty influence into the colloyoH* Sovercil said tliat was tlie 

") 

primary purpose for chartering. In the end^ as was intended by 
the Reichert prospectus, that was the way chartering seemed to. 
have been most successful* The increased involvement of faculty 
in the colleg^B represented diffusion of the innovation into the 
^ rest of the university. Diffusion was defined earlier as the 
spread of an innovation through the university. A cross-section 
of college faculty were interviewed in order to understand why 
dif Eusion occurred , 

Fii^SL , it was found chat: faculty trended to choose colleges 
consistent with their interests and lifeiityle, so there was 
compatibility. Interestingly, the less compatible colleges, which 
utilmately attracted smaller numbers of faculty, anticipated this, 
fieeling they would find no recruits and be forced out of existence. 
Some thought that was the goal of the chartaring procedure. Several 
faculty said they joined because their department encouraged 
them to .in order to increase the department's enrollments. Some 
faculty' joined because the col^leges offered subject matters or 
colleagues absent in their own departments. Other faculty said 
tliey joined because they felt flattered or needed when asked by 
a college to participate. Each of the rationales represented a 
form of self --interest profitability - that which would motivate 
an individual or subunit to^adopt the innovation. 
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" As postulated in the insti tutionalisa-tion^tGrrnination 
model, diffusion occurred undt:;:r conditions of compatibility 
and self-'intcrest profitability'. In this instance^ self-interest 
profitability was weak. The rewards and incentives for partici- 
pating in departments were much* stronger. That is why nearly all 
of the faoulty said that college involvement was subordinated to 
departmental activities and why they often remained at the 
periphery of the colleges* ; 

The Colleges^ the Chartering Committee, and the President 

The chartering committee had the option of chaosing 
either of two positions in evaluating the colleges* It might 
have rendered judgments on the success of the colleges in meeting 
the prospectus requirements^ which would have been summative 
evaluation; or it might have attempted to raise each of the 
colleges to a level of success necessary to satisfy the prospectus 
which would have been formative eval^tion. The committee 
followed the latter c^rse* It did not specifically choose that 
course^ but rather its character gravitated in that direction. 
All members^ of the committee said they grew continually more 
impress^ed with the colleges as the committee progressed. They 
also thought the colleges satisfied an important campus need, 
which was profitability. In addition, fifteen members of the 
committee showed an inclination like that of the faculty senate 
for a, philosophy of innocent until proven guilty. A college had 
to prove to the cenmittee it was unfit In-order to be terminated. 



President Ketter was also inclined to such an outlook. In any 
case^ the combination of favorable attitude and philosophy 
favoring continuance of the colleges resulted in the formative 

I 

character of the chartering committee. It was a committee with 
a penchant more toward resocial ization than termination , which 
would be expected in view of the generalized belief in college 
profitability. The new dean of the colleges^ Irving Spitzberg , 
because he was of the colleges and perceived by the committee as 
also of the university^ was permitted to act as an intermediary 
between the connnittee and the colleges. At times Spitzberg; a bright, 
confident 32 year old lawyer with credentials from Columbia, 
Yale, and Oxford; and experience teaching at Brown University 
and the Claremont Colleges; informed r college of the committee's 
attitude and the appropriate response; at times he negotiated with 
a college on btshalf of the committee. 

In the public and its 'private sessions, the chartering 
committee developed three unspecified criteria for compatibility i 
(1) a college had to conform to the prospectus,, (2) a college 
had to have a positllve attitude toward chartering, and (3) a 
college had to have had a good past history. The criteria for 
profitability was that a college had to fill a university need. 
This was primarily evidenced by demonstrating the need, establish- 
ing the uniqueness of the college program, having substantial 
enrollments, and having a large attendance at the public hearing, 
A secondary form of px^otitability involved more effectively 
satisfying generalized university needs than other existing 
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mechanisms . 



That might involve bringing outside funding to the 



university or enhancing the SUNYAB reputation nationally; 



Each of tha collcqti^ fared differentlv on the criteria 



associated witli compatibility and profitability. The following 
table sumniarizes the individual college e^/aluations by the 
chartering conuiiittee. (l inT.urviawcjd every nen;her and obstrved their 

moetings.) equals positive performance ; "0" equals neutral 

or uncertain performance; equals negative performance; and 

multiple signs equal exceptional 1 j^-erformance , The compatibility 
total is a summary of the net valence of positive and negative 
factors associated with any one college* It offers a sense of 
the ambience of the college, not a summary measure of its Gompati^ 
bility. The different indicators were certainly not of the saine 
importance^ given chat almost half of the charter committee's 
public hearing questions dealt with compliance to the prospectus. 
The other two compatibility considerations - prior iiistory and 
attitude toward chartering ^^were more indicators of the degree 
to which a college could be believed and the vigor with which 
evaluation should be pursued. ^ There were only two colleges = 
Furnas and Women's Studies - which did not satisfy the letter of 
the prospectus, and those colleges had complied with the sub-- 
stance* interestingly, the, colleges whose ratings were "O" 
met the letter, but there were doubts about their substantive 
satisfaction* 
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TABLE ONE 

Coll eae Com p aclbllity and Profitab ility Ratings 

Compatlbilicy Profitability 





prior 
his tory 


"attitude 
toward 
chartering 


meeting 

prospectu^^^ 

requirements 


TOTAL 




COLLEGE B 


+ 


+ 


+ 


3+ 


+ 


CLIFFORD FURNAS 


++ 


0 




+ 


+- 


COLLEGE H ' 


+ 


0 


+ 


2+ 


+ 


C. P. MALONEY 


0 


+ 


0 


+ 


+ 


MATH SCIENCES 


+ 


0 


+ ^ 


2+ 




URBAN STUDIES 


0 


0 


+ 


+ 


+ 


PROGRESSIVE ED. 




0 


0 






RACHEL CARSON 


+ 


0 


+ 


2+ 


+ 






n 
u 


n 

u 




1 


TOLSTOY 






0 


2- 


+ 


VICO 


++ 




+ 


2+ 


+ 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 


0 






2- 


-H 



With this background, the chartering comniittee made 
its decisions and the nonvotitig members wrote recommendations to 
the president. President Ketter read the recorratiendations and 
documentation on the colleges, which consisted of thirteen plump 
looselead binders, accepted let ters from inside and outside the 
university; and then initiated a second miniature version of 
the chartering committee proceedings with a group of his core 
advisors and the dean of the colleges. The procedure was a step 
removed fTOin .the colleges so that they would be unable to interfere. 
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It occurred because the chartering coimnittee had a soft image. 
It also occurred because the President roally could not believe 
the,^ colleges had changed as much as the ccmmittee said they had. 
At the Ketter sessions the sairte subjocts, questions ^ and concerns 
raised in the chartering conunittee rGaircd, though more 

candidly and overtly. In the and. President Ketter took the 
same position bb the chartering conmiittGe- but combined it with 
shorter charter durations and interim evaluations for most units. 
External controls were again imposed rather than a less accepting 
mode of institutionalization. Units of dubious compatibility were 
given a shorter tether rather than being terminated. Dubious 
in this instance referred to units that complied with the letter 
of the prQepectus, but were thought to have missed the spirit. 
The , questions that arose with dubious cblleges were with regard 
to credibility, not substance, 

Ketter 's verdicts fell into three categories, all 
involving boundary contractions (1) resocialization approved - 
the manner in which a college was resocialized was acceptedr 
(2) resocialization negotiated - an acceptable form of resociali-- 
lation was arranged via active negotiation between the host 
and the innovation. The inno%'ation was not as instrumental 
in setting the criteria for its resocialisat ion under '■resociali-- 
zation approved;" (3) termin'ation ^ the innovation was not 
permitted to continue. 



GO 



TABLE TWO 



Resocialization ApprovGd 



cornpa t i b i 1 i ty pr ofitability 



three -year charter 

College B 3+ 



thre e-year c ha rter with review of 
s pecific pract j.c e in eighteen months 

College H 2+ + 

Mathematical Sciences College 2+ + 

Rachel Carson College 2+ + 

Vico College 2^ + 



three-year charter with in toto 
review in eighteen month s 

Cora P. Maloney College + 

College of Urban Studies . + + 



two- year charter with i n toto 
review in twelve months 

Social Science College 



two-year c harter with in toto 
r eview in twelve months an d 
redraft charter 

College F (Tolstoy College) 2- 
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The compatibility and profitability scores were taken 
from Table One, As Iv/pothesi zed , the decisians showed that both 
profitability and compatibility (at: least to the letter of the 
prospectus) were required for approval of resocialiaa tiori . Though 
the compatibility scores of Social Sciences and Tolstoy Colleges 
appear negative on Chart Two, both were shown to have complied 
with the letter of the Reichert prospectus, which is "o say that 
neither was found to be incompatible with the norms, values, and 
goals of SUNYAB. Successful resogialization as measured by 
approval meant that a college had to retain its prof itiabilt ty 
and eliminate its previous incompatibility. A college did not 
have to prove it v;as compatible, only that it was not incompatible 
The greater the compatibility total, the longer the charter 
duration and the fewer the external controls impo.^ed in the post- 
chartering period. Marginally compatible units in this atmosphere 
of Innocent-untt 1-proven-guil ty were accepted as resocialized 
for limited periods and under tight scrutiny. 

Tu:. fact that Social Sciences College and College F 
v;ere approved as resocialized showed that the emphasis of the 
chartering process was upon selecting out the colleges that had 
definitely not met the demands of the prospectus, as opposed 
to screening In those that definitely had met the demands of 
the prospectus. The latter is a more rigorous procedure that 
would be eKpected of a summatlve evaluation emphasizing termina- 
tion. The former is indicative of a formative evaluation 
emphasizing resocialization . This is not to say that Social 
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Science College and College F were not scrutinized closely; 
College F which had the lowest rating on total compatibility 
of a' L colleges as revaaled in Chart Ono , was examined more 
vigorously than any other college. No ather college had three 
hearings. In contra,':^t, College B - with the highest compatibility 
total rating - was barely discussed by the president or the 
chartering comniittee, and was ru^^hed through the proceedings in a 
hail of praise. College F's negative **attitude toward chartering" 
and^ negative '*past history'' caused It to be evaluated far more 
painstakingly than' Cora P. Maloney College, which had the same 
rating on "meeting che prospectus requirements." Social Sciences 
College, which had a negative rating only on "past history" was 
also treated more harshly than Cora P Maloney, though better than 
"F" despite the same rating on "meeting the prospectus requirements. 

TABLE THREE 

TERMINATION 

compatibility profitability 
College of Progressive Education 0 

As hypothesized in the ins titutionalization- termination 
model, the conditions of unprof i tability and dubious or marginal 
compatibility resulted in the termination of a college. Progressive 
Education was marginal in compatibility in the same way that 
Social Sciences College and College F were, The difference between 
the colleges was that Prugressive Education was also unprofitable 
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according to reporcs by the chartering comniiutfce members. 
Enrollmenc was low and an acaderaic depurtmcnL v/as planniiig to 
offer a similar program. As a rtisulc, it would appear that 
unprof Itabillty would be the important element in tHrmlnatLon, 

TABLE FOUR 
RESOCIALIZATION NEGOTIATED 



compatibili ty p rqfltabi 



Women's Studies College 
Clifford Furnas College 



2- 
+ 



Unics that were excepcionally profitable were given 
leeway with regard to deparcures from the prospectus. The terms 
of compatibility were more flexible and determined more by the 
college, buc the subscairtce of the prospectus still had to be satis- 
fied. Unlike the other colleges, Clifford Furnas was given until 
Fall 1975 to join the collegiate council, which began in January; 
^ and Women's Studies 'vas allowed to have two non-Ph . D . ' s head Its 
college, providing onk was titled administrative officer. 
Initially, Wotnen's Studies courses were permitted to exclude men 
if that was approved by the division of undergraduate education. 
A resolution procedure rather than a definitive policy was offered, 
By Fall 1975, all Women's Studies courses were opened to men. A 
demand that Women's Studies College redraft its charter was 
changed to a demand that it clarify the use of women as a generic 
term. The debate between the president's office and Women's 
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Siudies has continued with periodic threats to terminate the 
college. As such, it appears chat unwillingness to become com-^ 
patible leads to terTnination , This should not be construed as 
inconsistent: with the institutionalization-^ t crmination model . 
Menibers of the chartering coniniittee who thought WoTnen * s Studies 
was profitable were asked: ' if the college refur^ed to adopt ..the 
changes required, would it still be profitable? The majority ^ 
answer, with three understandable exceptions , was no. The 
rationale was that so much time and energy would be spent in 
keeping the college in line that it Just would riot be worth 
having. Extreme Incompatibility and unwillingness to adhere to 
prescribed directions for becoming compatible result in unp,roflt = 
ability, in that the deviating innovat Lon begins to draw too 
heavily on scarce institutional resources. 

EPILOGUE 

When all the dust settled, Jonathan Reichert was the big 
winner. In Spring 1975 ^ he was elected chairman of the faculty 
senate. Reichert was rewarded by his colleagues for personally 
ending collegiate incompatibility. 

The rewards for having stopped being incompatible were 
far less. Almost a sixth of the faculty senate Interviewees 
unsolicitedly expressed doubts about the degree to which the 
colleges had actually changed and the rigor of the chartering 
committee. One voting member of the chartering committee wrote 
to the president describing the inadequacies of the' colleges, the 
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chartering corrimittee, and the chartering process. The president, 
othefr adtniniscrative officers, and several nonvoting members of i 
the corranittee also expressed d"^i,tbts about the process and its 
outcomes. There was a big difference betweeti being permitted to 
continue eKisting in the university, not being terminated ^ and 
being accorded autononiy and thought a legitimate and integral 
part of the university. The colleges would have to earn that. 
Until that time they could certainly not expect the promised 
resources: meriL inuney and tcnur^o for staff, increased budgets, 
release time for a large portion of faculty from their departments > 
etc. Dickering with departments for release .time for the masters 
was a major chore. The colleges were made by the university to 
haggle with the student government over dormitory space during 
Summer 197 5. 

The situation came to a head in Spring 1975, when New 
York State retrenchment in higher education resulted in a multi- 
million dollar cut in the Buffalo budget. That, combined with 
an 8 percent inflation, rate, meant a momentous budget reduction 
to the university. The faculty union asked that the colleges' 
budget be cut before academic departments had their cut. A 
special administrative budget-cutting comnittee created to deal 
with the crisis initially recoiranended that the college budget be 
cut by $200,000 to ^ave departmental faculty. The vice-president 
of academic affairs refused such a drastic cut and Instead reduced 
the college budget by $25,000, or 6 percent. , In contrast, the 
aQademlc faculty cut the most was Social Sciences, which lost 
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nnlv ?. percent: oC its budget. To gt^t: oxt:r:i reBOurcGK under t:hese 
cnnditions the colleges would have tp prove Lhey were better 
than existing acadeinic departrnen ts . The colleges tranr- formed 
themstdves with the pronilse of a greater portion of university 
resources. For their efrorts they got little more than survival. 
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CHAPTER 3 



CONCLUSinNS: WHY INNOVATIONS FAIL 

The aim of ihiH paper was to discover why innovaLions 
fail. Tov/ard that end, a model of the ins titutionaliEation^ 
termination process of innovation was applied in a study of ^ 
"The Colleges'' at the State University of New York at Buffalo. 
The task of this chapter is to interprGt the findings of that 
Study. 

The institutions li.Eatlon'- terniinaLion model was show-n 

y 

to be accurate. Each of the four models of iUvS ti tut ionaliL^ation- 
termination occurred at Buffalo, and the condition^ profitability 
and compatibility postulated for each ware shown to be correct. 
Boundary expansion via diffusion, as illustrated In the IncreaBing 
participation of SUNYAB faculty in the colleges, occur.red under 
conditions of compatibility and self-interest profitability. 
Boundary expansion via enclaviii^, the mode by which Clj^fford 
Furnas College operated after secetding from the collegiate assembly, 
occurred when the innovation .was compatible and generally 
profitablo. Boundary contraction via resocialization , the 
rationale for chartering, occurred under conditions of profitability 
and incompatibility. Boundary contraction via termination, the 
way in which the College of Progressive Education was institu- 
tionalised, occurred when the innovation was unprofitable and 
incompatible. It is likely that it would occur under conditions 
of compatibility and unprof 1 tabi li ty , as unprof itability was shown 
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to be the key determinant. No other' forms of boyndary expansion 
or boundary contraction were discovered, nor were alternatives 
to boundary eKpansion and boundary contraction. 

According to the model, innovation failure would be 
defined as a premature decline in the planned level of impact or 
Influence of an innovaL:Aun on the hosi: university or organisation. 
Some innovations, such as compensatory^ education programs, are 
planned only as innovative enclaves. There is never any inten- 
tion of diffusing the innovation. Other innovations,' like the 
colleges at Buffalo, are intended for diffusion, Enclaving for 
them represented a decline in status, As originally conceived 
by Martin Meyerson and Robert Ketter , the cqlleges were to be a 
dominant feature of the university, "^hat never occurred. All of 
chis is to say that the position an innovation holds can only be 
judged successful or unsuccessful relative to Its planned goals. 
On the other hand/ no innovation is created with the hope of 
boundary contraction - resocialization or termination, . If termina 
tion is planned, it Is a goal only after the innovation has done 
its work. Under other circumstances , .termination would be con- 
sidered premature or a sign of failure. 'The two modes of boundary 
contraction would then normally represent a decline in status 
for an innovation. 

The range of possibilities for an innovation - from 
extreme boundary expansion to extreme boundary ccrfrriKMon - ^ 
represents a continuum from total diffusion to complete termlna-^ 
tion . Termination , re social izati on, enc laving and dif fuf: Ion 
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are ideal types or points on the continuum, Virying from substan- 
tial. impact by Che Innovation on Che host to siAbstantial impact 
on the Innovation by the host. The emphaslrs in^boundary expansion 
is uiDori impact by the innovation on the host while boundary con- 
traction concentrates upon host impact on the innovation. 

Movement down the continuum always constitutes failure 
if it occu|^ before the innovation has accomplished its purpose. 
Passage of an Innovation db^ward in instlcutionaiization- 
termination stages involves an ins ui tution-wlde decision and is 
marked by a formal degrade ".ion ceremony. After the Reichert 
prospsctus, which was a sign of downward movement, the colleges 
vjere made to go thLrough a public hearing which bore a certaifi 
similarity- to a criminal court proceeding, while the chartering 
conmittee and presidential ^review were not dissimilar from juries 
and paro"le boards. In, any case, the colleges were forced to 
acknowledge "the fact that they had dona wrong, understood this,^ " 
and promised in the future to lead a virtuous life. This follows 
from the descripfion of boundary contraction in chapter 1, 

In contrast, pta^age^' upward from institutionalization- 
terTnination stage-to-stage is'-lnformal and occurs in an 
administrative unit by adminlstrat^^ve unit and person-by-person 
fashion. That/Was true in diffusion of: the colleges among SUNYAB ' 
faculty ariS departments. Should the colleges -rise from their 
current resoclalized position to one of boundary "eK^ansion . via 
enclavlng, this would involve simply a change in attitiid^e by 
individuals and departments regarding profitability, not a fo^^al 
ceremony, ■ . = . 



With three factors in mind . the' def inl tion of failure, 
that institutionalization-terTTiination is a continuum, and tliat 
premature movemenn down the continuum represents failure - the 
qu^'^tl.^n of why an innoval ion fails can now be answered. Failure 
resiUts from an innovation's decline 'in prof.itability , compati- 
bility, or bot^. Compatibility was previously defined as the 
degree of congruence between the shared- orientations - norms, 
values, and goals - of an innovation and its host. Indicators of 
compati^bility -were found^ to be the attitude of the innovation 
towar.d the host, the past history of the innovation and the actual 
congruence of the Innovation and host normss values, and goals. 
The first two indicators are fudge factors which determine the 
degree of examination and amount of s'^spicion and distrust 
appropriate ' in evaluating the innovation's compatibility with 
its host:. I ' 

^Profitability was previously defined as the degree to 
which an innovatic i satisfies the organizational, groups' and per- 
schal needs of the host. Several different indicators of profitability 
were discovered. There are two forms of self --interest profitability: 
that satisfying organizatlonai subunit needs such as Increasing 
departmental enrollments; and that satisfying individual^ needs 
such as money, affiliation, or the desire for colleagues or subject 

matters outside the. ken of a faculty member's department, Two 

- ' \ W 

forms o^feeneral profitability also exist ^ positive and negative 



prof itay lity . Negative general profitability exisis when it is 
desirable to continue an innovation because treating it in any 
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othur manner would undermine already satisfied ov'^amizational 
needs. The likelihood of arson and cainpus u rr, -i: -were a source 
of negativi'' profitability for 'the college ii' v7Q. Positive 
general profitability exists when an innovation is desirabie in 
itself, and that is a stronger form ai prof icabillty . Indicators 
include enrollments, enthusiasm, uniqueness, reputation of Tipus , 
outside funding, and demonstrated neLid , 

Compatibility is a scrt;en for measuring the organiza- 
tional inapproprlatcness and di baatj sfact Ion related to boundary 
change associated with an innovation. Profitability is a measure 
of the. satisfaction and effectiveness of an innovation in meeting 
organizacional needs, A decline in compatibility means that an 
innuvatibn has become, less appropriate and more unsatisfactory 
for the host. Similarly, a decline in profitability indicates 
that an innovation is less satisfactory >^ less effective. 

Compatibility and rrof itability are the twin wheels 
that run the institutionalization- termination model. As compati- 
bility declines, innovations move from boundary eKpansion to 
boundary contraction, specifically resociallzatlon . Under normal 
circumstances resocialization is that brand of boundary contrac- 
tion reserved for dealing with incompatibility. An innovatiori which 
attempts to serve as an alternative to the host rather than 
a supplement would always be extremely incompatible. Refusal 
to becomG' a supplement would constitute unwillingness to become 
compatible. The members of College E, that preceded Cora P. 
■ Maloney College,' sought to cregue a ^college which would serve as 
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an alternative to the university. They realized that failure to ■ 
become a supplement to the university would mean i-ermlnation. 
so many key staffers left. The same was true of the College of 
Modern Education . Extreme incompatibility and unwillingness to 
become more compatible means that the host university is required 
to spend a good deal of time attempting to curb "inappropriate" 
'behavior by the innovation. Curbing the innovation begins to 
take so much time that the host organization is unable to 
satisfy its more basic needs, which makes the Innovation unpro- 
fitable and termination is the result. In such inscancea, 
unprofitability is the cause of termination; Incompatibility 
is only an indirect cause. The negotiations between Women's 
Studies College and President Ketter ebbed back and forth. 
Women's Studies College rewrote its charter in early Summer 1975. 
but not to the satisfaction of the president. He felt that the 
charter was incompatible and that the college was getting to be 
too much trouble, so he refused to sign the charter -'which 
amounted 60 termination. Fortunately for Women's Studies College, 
it was very strong in the profitability realm and that sfi.ved it 
from termination and allowed instead a resumption of negotiations 
of the college's future. The basic facts in the case point to 
a link between prof iitabili ty and compatibility, such that when 
an Innovacion becomes too incompatible it then becomes unprofitable 

A decline in profitability, like a decline in compati- 
bility, moves an innovation from boundary expansion to boundary 
contraction, except that unprofitability results in termination 
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rather dhan^ resocialiEatlon, Tennination is the variety of 
boundary concraction associated with unprof itability . Profitability 
would seem to be Tnore important than compatibility In innovation 
sucdess. This is not surprising in that it is easier^to eliminate 
the dissatisfaction associated with incompatibilitf^ than to 
generate the satisfaction associated with profitability. The 
importance of profitability is shown in that the colleges at 
SUNYAB with high profitability were given greater latitude with 
regard to compatitiility than less profitable colleges. This 
is especially Interesting in that it occurred during boundary J 
contraction via resocLilisation . which is concerned chiefly with 
compatibility. The importance of profitability is perhaps 
best underlined by the behavior of SUNYAB faculty. Faculty 
chose to participate morie heavily ' in departments than the 
colleges because departments were more px.ofltable. This was 
true even of faculty members who felt the colleges more compatible 
with their personal lifestyles than their departments. Profitability 
is of concern to both the Innovation and the university. As 
was indicated, an innovation must be profitable to the host, 
but Che host must also be profitable to the innovation. For 
example/ the College of Progressive Education was terminated by 
the hosCt^ for being* unprofitable while CorTage 2 decided to 
terminate itself because it found the host unprofitable. 
Similarly, many old college people left their colleges because 
they felt continuing a relationship with the host to be unprofitable. 
A reciprocal relationship between the host and the innovation ^ 
was not found for compatibility, however. 
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FOOTNOTES 



1. This study has been a wonderful exerci.^e in learning how 
nice people can be. Of the hundreds of persons I asked for 
assistance, not one refused to help* Space perniits. me to mention 
only a relatively few, but I am grateful to each and every one 

of the generous' people who helped me. I wanted to extend a 
special thanks to Michael Farrell, Linda Fentiman, JB ' Hef f erlin, 
Walter Hobbs , Robert Ketter, Katherine Levine, Meyer Levine, 
Thea Levine, Lioriel Lewis, Diane Marlinski, Marilyns Quan, 
Jonathan Reichert, Irving Spitzberg, and Claude Welch. 

2. This case study is based upon interviews, observations, and 
analysis of documents. 132 people were formally interviewed 
including 67 college staff and students, 12 SUNYAB administrators, 
89 university faculty, and 6 graduate and undergraduate student 
association members/ 50% of the 96 member 1973-74. faculty senate 
was interviexv^ed ; all of the members of the chartering connnittee 
were interviewed and the committee's activities were observed; 

the president of the university and his advisors were observed 
and many were Interviewed; and key individual:: involved in the 
chartering of each college were interviewed and the activities of - 
the colleges observed. Documentation included faculty senate 
minutes and tape recordings of meetings; faculty senate, chartering 
coiranittee, and college reports, minutes, correspondence, propo- 
sals, statements of procedure; and charges; college, charters and 
supporting documentation; the presideht's correspondence and 
reports; a demographic study of each of the 14 colleges; and 
local and university Ttewspapers. 

3. The reader should bear in mind that these conclusions are 
based on a single case-study. Accordingly it is possible that 
the model is an accurate descriptor in only this oi:e instance. 
Furthermore, it is' also possible that there are exceptions to 
the model though none were found in this study. 
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To: Dr. F. Bunn, Vice President for Academic Affairs, SUNYAB 

From: The External Evaluating Committee for the Colleges- Daniel Arnaud, 
^ Alberta Arthurs and B. S .^Chandrasekhar , Chairman. 



I . Introduction 

We have prepared this report 1n response to your memorandum to us of 
May 2, 1978* We have touched all the points raised in that memorandum, 
though not necessarily in the same order. The task set us v^as large and 
complex; the time available all too short. We acknowledge gratefully the 
cordiality and cooperation of everyone from the University who was involved 
in our work. They made our visit not only informative but pleasant. 

We studied the voluminous documentation supplied to uSj and had in- 

\ 

\ tensive meetings with well over a hundred people during our two days on 
^'Campus. We cannot pretend that we have there^rore achieved a complete under- 
standing of the complex history and present circumstances of the Colleges, 
We founds nevertheless, that the three of us were able to agree on a number 
of Impressions and conclusions, and we present tfiem below, 

1 1 . The Col 1 ege s as Residential Units 

While there are many special opportunities for an undergraduate in a 
research-oriented university, there can also be problems: feelings of anony-- 
mity, and remoteness from the faculty, are two. The residential Colleges 
appear to ameliorate some of these problems, A significant number of the 
students who live in University housing are in the ColTegeSj and the students 
who spoke to us were generally pleased with this aspect of their life in the 
University. We became aware of the strong sense of community resultiny from 
College participation. Though the quality of that sense of community perhaps 
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varied from college to college, 1| was based in all the Colleges on 
cooperation and on the sharing of a\:t1vities and programs. We woald suggest, 
however, that this sense^of community could be enhanced by an attempt better 
to define each college physically and architectural -ly within the Elliott 
complex. • \ ' 

III. The Col leges as Academic Units \ 

In this, more than in any other respect, we we^e struck by the extra- , 
ordinary diversity of the Colleges. We mention a few\examples . Tolstoy is 
attempting* to quots a phrase from our charge, Ho play the role of gadfly 
concerning the operation of the University in society*'* Vico, at another 
extreme^ is trying to reestablish certain classic elements which were once 
an important part of a 1 iberal education, but which have lately fallen into 
disfavor. Rachel Carson is concerned with environmental assaults on our 
bodies; College B cares about the artistic and aesthetic sustenance of our 
minds. International affairs* applied mathematics, urban problems^ minorities^ 
health care--'-all are subjects for the Collegiate programs. There is even 
the College which simply says of itself, '^Diversity is the Byword." The 
Colleges offer courses, carry out projects, and present special programs in 
keeping with their themes* 

We heard the concern expressed throughout the University that there should 
be no duplication of efforts emanating from different parts of the University. 
Such a concern is understandable; the matter of duplication is a vexing one 
in all universities* We agreed, however, that Buffalo should view duplication 
as a problem for the University as a whole, rather than as a problem for the 
College^ alone, We did not feel that the Colleges in particular were compounding 
duplication, ^ 
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We were not able to ascertain at first hand the quality of College courses. 
We note, however, that the approval of a proposed College course involves 
review within the Collegiate structure, followed by the review to which all 
other undergraduate courses are also subject* We note further that a certain 
number o'^ courses are born in the Colleges and then becOTe adopted by academic 
departrnents * Collegiate grading policies are being watched. If there is still 
anxiety about these matters, as there was some years ago, thert one may have 
to seek the causes here too in the University as a vvhole rather than within 
the Col leges alone. I 

As the most general principle, we would encourage greater participation 
by university faculty in the academic life of the Colleges, and v;ould hope 
that in the interests of both the Colleges and of the Unlvepity this parti » 
cipation would be encouraged by all levels of the University administration. 

IV. The Governance of the Colleges \ ^-^ 

When timm were good, and there seemed to be no end to the supply of 
students and money, the word ■'governance'" was little heard in academic circles. 
Then came the lean years, and academics now talk about governance a good deal 
(though no two people would easily agree on what it means). Put simply, 
the central question is: Who makes what decisions and how?----to which may 
be added, who wattnes over whom? We cannot resist adding the parenthetical 
thought here, that if the trend continues we may end up spending all our time 
watching over everyone else. 

C-'ven the situation of the Coheges in the organization of^ the University, 
it seems reasonable to look at t^:e tn-^tter 1n two ways: how the rest of the 
University is involved in the CQlliges* and how the Colleges manage their 
internal affairs, ^5 
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The Prospectus and the chartering process are the channels through whicn 
the University watches over the Coneges. These represent a periodic irtternal 
review by a University of one of its parts, of a kind that we are rfot aware 
of elsewhere in A/nerican Urii versi ties . We found that the process was generally 

thought to be satisfactory both by those who did the revlfiwlng antf^ perhaps 

ft 

more unexpectedly, by those who were reviewed. - The reviewers clalrried to have 
improved their understanding of the nature of the CoVleges, and the Colleges 
appear to benefit from the obligatory re-examination of their objectives and 
activities* We found corroboration of these opinions from our reading of 
the re-chartering descriptions of some the ^ We conclude that 

this remarkable experiment in sel f-evaluatiuri rw sujccisful, at least at this 
stage in time. We heard the thought expressed that perhaps "the process should 
be applied to other parts of the University as well; we decided not to eKplore 
that suggestion further. 

The College Council is central ta the Internal government of the Col leges ^ 
and its major responsibility is to work with the Dean in the allocation of 
the Collegiate budget among the different Colleges, .It is obvious that, 
whatever formula is used., there will be come Coneges which will get less than 
they need. We were struck by the fact that those Colleges whoin the formula 
favored were willing to help out the less fortunate ones: a mode of conegiate 
behavior which happens also to be one of the admirable though not v/ell-known 
aspects of the Oxford Colleges, We sens^ed that the budget has so occupied 
the attention of the Council that it has only recently begun to pay more . 
attention to matters such as curriculum and long-range planning. 



So 
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V. THe fiolleqes and the^Rest of the Community 

The Colleger interact with the rest of the University; and they also 
interact v/ith the broader community beyond the University, We tried to look 
at both. 

, In contrasc to the antagonism which was very apparent some years ago; 
the modd between the Colleges and the rest of the University today appears to 
be that of a truce, if not of a peace. We did not speak to any outspoken 
critic of the Colleges; we do understand that there were some among those who 
were scheduled to meet with us but were unable to do so. The shrillest 
criticism from both sides now seems muted, and the problems now look like those 
in any orthodox part of a major university: priorities for overall budget 
allocation, student FTE's, quality of teaching^ and so on. There is less 
talk of the'Colleges; as alternatives, and more talk of the Colleges providing 
important elements to complement undergraduate life in dimensions which the 
academic departments and dormitory operations cannot provide. These are en- 
couraging signs, but the equilibrium could be easily upset if there is no,; 
further progress. What happens next will determine whether the Colleges develc 
into an established integral part of the total undergraduate programs of the 
University, or regress into their former embattled minority positions. 

We noted in the programs of the Colleges a number of ways in which they 
and the community outside the University come together. This seems especially 
so with certain of the Colleges, perhaps because of their particular 
in the time we had, we were not able to get enough first-hand knowlr 
these interactions to form a detailed opinion. We did hear of enough au ,,.ies, 
however^ to see that this was an area of significant activity for the Colleges 
as a wholes and one which we applaud. 

Si 
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VK Conclusion 

' We shall now gather the parts together, and restate briefly our response 
to your charge, which might be condensed into the following questions: Where 
are the Colleges now? Have they been worth it? 

The Colleges ha^e survived a critical infance during which their very 
survi vaTA'^as at times in doubt. The most serious concerns that were expressed 
abou" them have been resolved. They^have at least made a start toward? -eetin 
the obligations to which they dre committed, to satisfy certain essential 
needs of undergraduate education and service to the community which are not 
otherwise met, They have developed a mode of collegiate government which 
seems to work well. They have created a sense of neighborhood for groups 
of students. They have made a beginning towards involving larger numbers 
of faculty, members in their, activities. They have taken elements of the ; 
University to the corrinunity: neighborhoods, minorities, womens problems of. 
the environment; and they have generated community interest in the University 
as well* In trying to get a measure of how much all of this amounts to, we 
bore in mind the setting in which this took place: the turbulent founding . 
years^ the physical expansion and fragmentation of the campus ^ the shortage 
of money,' the increasingly conflicting loyalties of the faculty to their pro- 
fessions versus their University. Most of these problems are now endemic to 
all universities, and so we are sensitive to the context in wfiich Buffalo 
has been able to bring thetolleges to their position today: we think it is 
a remarkable accomplishment. Many must have contributed to it;^ in what vve 
saw in our limited time, m have been most impresGed by the sk.illful and 
imaginative leadership of the Colleges by Dean bpitzberg, 4nd the thoughtful 
and extensive involvement of Professor Reichert representJng the Faculty 
Senate, The efforts of these and others ^ive brought- the Colleges to a point' 
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where now th^i r essant ial role in thG Universitj^ ' ]]n to be delineated 
iri detail. We are convinced that they hdve such a i r: therefore al I of 
this effort, all th is conimi tnsnt , has been worthwhile, 

Even our brief iiivalvement with the Colleges at SUNYAB has creater' 
us a de^p Interest fn their future. We shall watch their further develop- 
ment both because of this and because of what we may learn from this unique 
venture that my ^pply to other major universities. 
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